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Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 
Volume I. 4to. pp. 670. London, 1830. 
Murray. 

UnpeEr this modest title we have now before 

us — whether we consider the subject, the 

writer, or the performance itself—one of the 
most interesting pieces of biography that has 
ever adorned the literature of England. To 
the general reader the work will be found to 
be one of unflagging attractions ; while to the 
more philosophical inquirer it will present the 
curious phenomenon of exhibiting the minds 
and characters of two of the most distinguished 

Poets of the age ;—for it is as much the life 

and opinions of Moore as it is of Byron. In 

his estimates of the latter we trace his own 
modes of thinking and powers; and the ex- 
position of the wide difference that existed 
between the natural ideas and poetical concep- 
tions of these two celebrated men gives scope 
to very striking reflections, and imparts an in- 
estimable value and charm to this book. With 

to its style and manner, also, it is a 
delightful production.. Ease, the absence of 
pretension, clearness, entertaining anecdote, 
judicious selection, and acute remark,-ere its 
obvious qualities throughout ; and though it 
has much to engage the deepest attention, we 
never perused a narrative of which it could 
more truly be said, in the most favourable 
sense,—“* He that runs might read.” With 

this brief preface we shall hasten to offer a 

summary analysis of what has pleased us so 

much ; following the course of time, and il- 

lustrating our Review as Mr. Moore has illus- 

trated his Notices, with quotation and occa- 
sional observations. 

Of Lord Byron, the author remarks, it 
might more justly, and in a far greater degree, 
be said than it was of Petrarch, that “ his 
correspondence and verses together afford the 
progressive interest of a narrative in which the 
poet is always identified with the man ;”—and 
in his opening paragraph he allows that there 
was some foundation for another assertion, 
namely, that his Lordship was prouder of 
being descended from the Byrons of Normandy, 
who accompanied the Conqueror, than of hav- 
ing been the author of Childe Harold and 
Manfred. This, indeed, is not unlikely—and 
the pride of birth is an ennobling sentiment, 
which ought not to be disrespected: on the 
contrary, it is much to be desired that it were 
more common among the higher ranks. Then 

many a mean action be avoided, and 
many an honourable action performed, which 
we fear the existing state of society does not 
warrant us in concluding .are to be discovered 

i its annals. Next to the pride of birth (we 

are treating of moral, and not of religious mo- 

tives), the best guide and regulator of human 
conduct is a fine feeling of the worth of exalted 
approbation in the wise and good: to be es- 
teemed by the estimable is a most excellent 
standard at which to aspire ; and the man pos- 





sessed of this ambition has in himself a prin- 
ciple similar to that which splendour of race 
allots to the scion of an illustrious line. Thus 
the poorest and the humblest amongst the va- 
rious classes into which the British community 
is subdivided, may happily stand upon as sure 
and glorious an eminence as the first-born of 
the land—one of the best blessings of our free 
constitution! Does not Moore go side by side 
with Byron—the one from the middle ranks, 
and the other with all his Norman blood 
through haughty generations ? 

Another casual circumstance appears to have 
had a wonderful effect on‘ the destinies of Lord 
Byron ;—we allude to his having a lame or 
club-foot, of which Mr. Moore makes frequent 
mention. 

‘ By an accident (he tells us) which, it is said, 
occurred at the time of his birth, one of his 
feet was twisted out of its natural position ; 
and this defect (chiefly from the contrivances 
employed to remedy it) was a source of much 
pain and inconvenience to him during his 
early years. The expedients used at this pe- 
riod to restore the limb to shape were adopted 
by the advice, and under the direction, of the 
celebrated John Hunter, with whom Doctor 
Livingstone of Aberdeen corresponded on the 
subject ; and his nurse, to whom fell the task 
of putting on these machines or bandages at 
bed-time, would often, as she herself told my 
informant, sing him to sleep, or tell him stories 
and legends, in which, like most other children, 
he took great delight. She also taught him, 
while yet an infant, to repeat a great number 
of the Psalms ; and the first and twenty-third 
Psalms were among the earliest that he com. 
mitted to memory. It is a remarkable fact, 
indeed, that through the care of this re- 
spectable woman, who was herself of a very 
religious disposition, he attained a far earlier 
and more intimate acquaintance with the 
Sacred Writings than falls to the lot of most 
young people. Ina letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Murray, from Italy, in 1821, after re- 
questing of that gentleman to send him, by the 
first opportunity, a Bible, he adds—‘ Don’t 
forget this—for I am a great reader and ad- 
mirer of those books, and had read them 
through and through before I was eight years 
old,—that is to say, the Old Testament—for 
the New struck me as a task, but the other as 
a pleasure. I speak asa boy, from the recol- 
lected impression of that period at Aberdeen, 
in 1796.’ The malformation of his foot was, 
even at this childish age, a subject on which 
he shewed peculiar sensitiveness. I have been 
told by a gentleman of Glasgow, that the per- 
son who nursed his wife, and who still lives in 
his family, used often to join the nurse of 
Byron when they were out with their re- 
spective charges, and one day said to her, as 
they walked together,‘ What a pretty boy 
Byron is! what a pity he has such a leg!’ 
On hearing this allusion to his infirmity, the 
child’s eyes flashed with anger, and striking at 
her with a little whip which he held in his 
hand, he exclaimed impatiently, — ‘* Dinna 





speak of it!’ Sometimes, however, as in after- 
life, he could talk indifferently, and even jest- 
ingly, of this lameness ; and there being ano- 
ther little boy in the neighbourhood who had a 
similar defect in one of his feet, Byron would 
say, laughingly,‘ Come and see the twa lad. 
dies with the twa club feet going up the Broad 
Street.’ ” 

Again, describing his early days, (ten years of 
age, when he succeeded to the title,) his bio- 
grapher remarks : 

‘** Even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, such an early elevation to rank would be 
but too likely to have a dangerous influence on 
the character; and the guidance under which 
young Byron entered upon his new station 
was, of all others, the least likely to lead him 
safely through its perils and temptations. His 
mother, without judgment or self-command, 
alternately spoiled him by indulgence, and ir- 
ritated, or—what was still worse—amused him 
by her violence. That strong sense of the 
ridiculous, for which he was afterwards so re- 
markable, and which shewed itself thus early, 
got the better even of his fear of her; and 
when Mrs. Byron, who was a short and cor. 
pulent person, and rolled considerably in her 
gait, would, in a rage, endeavour to catch him, 
for the purpose of inflicting punishment, the 
young urchin, proud of being able to outstrip 
her notwithstanding his lameness, would run 
round the room, laughing like a little Puck, 
and mocking at all her menaces. In the few 
anecdotes of his early life which he related in 
his ‘ Memoranda,’ though the name of his 
mother was never mentioned but with respect, 
it was not difficult to perceive that the recol- 
lections she had left behind—at least, those 
that had made the d t impressi were of 
a painful nature. One of the most striking 
passages, indeed, in the few pages of that 
memoir which related to his early days, was 
where, in speaking of his own sensitiveness on, 
the subject of his deformed foot, he described 
the feeling of horror and humiliation that 
came over him, when his mother, in one of her 
fits of passion, called him ‘ a lame brat.’ As 
all that he had felt strongly through life was, 
in some shape or other, reproduced in his 
poetry, it was not likely that an expression 
such as this should fail of being recorded. 
Accordingly we find, in the opening of his 
drama, ‘ The Deformed Transformed,’ 

* Bertha. Out, hunchback ! 
Arnold, 1 was born so, mother !’ 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether that 
whole drama was not indebted for its origin to 
this single recollection.” 

We are ourselyes aware of a remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the same nature. In one of the 
unhappy altercations to which Mrs. Byron’s 
violence of temper gave rise, she covered 
George with many reproaches; and among 
other things said, ‘* You ought at least to 
recollect that I am your mother ; that you owe 
your birth to me!” To which he flashed out 
the bitter reply, ‘* Yes, I have to thank you 
for giving birth toa monster!” - 
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The following anecdotes relating to the 
same topic are from Mr. Moore: speaking of 
his attachment, at the age of little more than 
sixteen, to Miss Chaworth (afterwards Mrs. 
Musters), he says: 

‘¢ His time at Annesley was mostly passed in 
riding with Miss Chaworth and her cousin,— 
sitting in idle reverie, as was his custom, 
pulling at his handkerchief, or in firing at a 
door which opens upon the terrace, and which 
still, I believe, bears the marks of his shots. 
But his chief delight was in sitting to hear 
Miss Chaworth play; and the pretty Welsh 
air, ‘ Mary Anne,’ was (partly, of course, on 
account of the name) his especial favourite. 
During all this time he had the pain of know- 
ing that the heart of her he loved was occupied 
by another ;—that, as he himself expresses it, 

* Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 

Even as a brother—but no more.’ 
Neither is it, indeed, probable, had even her 
affections been disengaged, that Lord Byron 
would, at this time, have been selected as the 
object of them. A seniority of two years gives 
to a girl, on the eve of womanhood,’ an ad- 
vance into life, with which the boy keeps no 
proportionate pace. Miss Chaworth looked 
upon Byron as a mere schoolboy. He wasin 
his manners, too, at that period, rough and 
odd, and (as I have heard from more than one 
quarter) by no means popular among girls of 
his own age. If, at any moment, however, he 
had flattered himself with the hope of being 
loved by her, a circumstance mentioned in his 
* Memoranda,” as one of the most painful of 
those humiliations to which the defect in his 
foot had exposed him, must have let the truth 
in, with dreadful certainty, upon his heart. 
He either was told of, or overheard, Miss 
Chaworth saying to her maid, ‘ Do you think 
I could care any thing for that lame boy?’ 
This speech, as he himself described it, was 
like a shot through his heart. Though late at 
night when he heard it, he instantly darted 
out of the house, and scarcely knowing whither 
he ran, never stopped till he found himself at 
Newstead. The picture which he has drawn 
of this youthful bee, in one of the most in- 
teresting of his poems, ‘ The Dream,’ shews 
how genius and feeling can elevate the realities 
of this life, and give to the commonest events 
and objects an undying lustre. The old hall 
at Annesley, under the name of * the antique 
oratory,” will long call up to fancy the ‘ maiden 
and the youth’ who once stood im it; while 
the image of the ‘ lover’s steed,’ though sug- 
gested by the unromantic raee-ground of Not- 
tingham, will not the less conduce to the 
general charm of the scene, and share a portion 
of that light whieh only Genius could shed 
over it. He appears already, at this boyish 
age, to have been so far a proficient in gal- 
lantry as to know the use that may be made 
of the trophies of former triumphs in achieving 
new ones; for he used to boast, with much 
pride, to Miss Chaworth, of a locket which 
some fair favourite had given him, and which 
probably may have been a present from that 
pretty cousin, of whom he speaks with such 
warmth in another place. He was also, it ap- 
pears, not a little aware of his own beauty, 
which, notwithstanding the tendency to cor- 
pulence derived from his mother, gave promise, 
at this time, of that ar expression into 
which his features refined and kindled after- 
wards. With the summer holydays ended this 
dream of his youth.” 

When more advanced in years, viz. nineteen, 
we are told: 

** In his attention to his person and dress, 





to the becoming arrangement of his hair, and 
to whatever might best shew off the beauty 
with which nature had gifted him, he mani- 
fested, even thus early, his anxiety to make 
himself pleasing to that sex, who were, from 
first to last, the ruling stars of his destiny. 
The fear of becoming, what he was naturally 
inclined to be, enormously fat, had induced 
him, from his first entrance at Cambridge, to 
adopt, for the purpose of reducing himself, a sys- 
tem of violent exercise and abstinence, together 
with the frequent use of warm-baths. But 
the embittering circumstance of his life,—that 
which haunted him, like a curse, amidst the 
buoyancy of youth, and the anticipations of 
fame and pleasure, was, strange to say, the 
trifling deformity of his foot. By that one 
slight blemish (as in his moments of melancholy 
he persuaded himself) all the blessings that 
nature had showered upon him were counter- 
balanced. His reverend friend, Mr. Becher, 
finding him one day unusually dejected, endea- 
voured to cheer and rouse him by representing, 
in their brightest colours, all the various ad- 
van with which Providence had endowed 
him, — and, among the greatest, that of ‘a 
mind which placed him above the rest of man- 
kind.” ‘Ah, my dear friend,’ said Byron, 
mournfully,—‘ if this (laying his hand on his 
forehead ) places me above the rest of mankind, 
that (pointing to his foot) places me far, far 
below them.’ ” 

We have dwelt perhaps too much on this 
point ; but it had so momentous an influence 
on Byron’s fate and genius, that it becomes 
a matter of great interest. Exempt from the 
mortifications to which his lameness subjected 
his sensitive spirit, he might have been a gay 
and heedless reveller in the fashionable cireles, 
instead of the immortal bard: indeed, it is 
evident that he never would have been the 
latter, but for the morbid and misanthropic 
tem; t, and the ac consequences at 
home and abroad, of which this defect laid the 
foundations. We now revert to other matters. 

Of the ancestors, &c. of the noble Lord, we 
shall say nothing ; but quote the writer’s de- 
duction, after describing them, their eccen- 
tricities, their fierce resentments, their good 
qualities, and their deeds. 

‘* In reviewing thus cursorily the ancestors, 
both near and remote, of Lord Byron, it can- 
not fail to be remarked how strikingly he 
combined in his own nature some of the best 
and perhaps worst qualities that lie scattered 
through the various characters of his prede- 
cessors,—the generosity, the love of enterprise, 
the high-mindedness, ol some of the better spirits 
of his race, with the irregular passions, the ec- 
eentricity, and daring recklessness of the wor]d’s 
opinion, that so much characterised others.” 

His mother’s marriage was an unfortunate 
one ;—and on the 22d of January, 1788, George, 
her only son, was born, in Holles Street, 
London. That Lord B., like almost all persons 
of genius, was somewhat inclined to super- 
stition, the following will shew. 

‘“* In reference to the circumstance of his 
being an only child, Lord Byron, in one of his 
journals, mentions some curious coincidences 
in his family, which to a mind disposed as his 
was to regard every thing connected with him- 
self as out of the ordinary course of events, 
would naturally appear even more strange and 
singular than they are. ‘ I have been thinking,’ 
he says, ‘ of an odd circumstance. My daughter 
(1), my wife (2), my halfsister (3), my mother(4), 
my sister’s mother(5), my natural daughter (6), 
and myself (7), are, or were, all on/y children. 
My sister’s mother (Lady Conyers) had only my 


half-sister by that second marriage ( 

too, an only child), and my a had only 
me, an only child, by his second marriage 
with my mother, an only child too. Such a 
complication of only children, all tending to 
one family, is singular enough, and looks like 
fataiity almost.” He then adds characteristi. 
cally, * But the fiercest animals have the fewest 
numbers in their litters, as lions, tigers, and 
even elephants, which are mild in compa. 
rison.” - ° 1“ 

‘“* In addition to the natural tendency to 
superstition which is usually found connected 
with the poetical temperament, Lord Byron 
had also the example and influence of his 
mother, acting upon him from infancy, to 
give his mind this tinge. Her implicit belief 
in the wonders of second sight, and the strange 
tales she told of this mysterious wy used 
to astonish not a li her sober English 
friends; and it will be seen, that, at so latea 
period as the death of his friend Shelley, the 
idea of fetches and forewarnings, impressed 
upon him by his mother, had not wholly lost 
possession of the poet’s mind. As an instanee 
of a more playful sort of superstition, I may be 
allowed to mention a slight circumstance told 
me of him by one of his Southwell friends. 
This lady had a large agate bead, with a wire 
through it, which had been taken out of a 
barrow, and lay always in her work-bex. 
Lord Byron asking one day what it was, she 
told him that it had been given her as an 
amulet, and the charm was, that, as long as 
she had this bead in her possession, she should 
never be in love. * Then give it to me,’ he 
cvied eagerly ; ‘ for that’s just the thing I 
want.’ ‘he young lady refused ;—but it was 
not long before the bead disappeared. She 
taxed him with the theft, and he owned it; 
but said, she never should. see her amulet 

in. * * 

“ When he first went to Newstead, on his 
arrival from Aberdeen, he planted, it seems, a 
young oak in some part of the grounds, and 

ad an idea that as it flourished so should he, 
Some six er seven after, on revisiting 
the spot, he found his oak choked up by weeds, 
and almost destroyed. In this circumstance, 
which happened soon after Lord Grey de 
Ruthen left Newstead, originated a which 
consists of five stanzas, but of which the few 
opening lines will be a sufficient specimen :— 
* Young Oak, when I planted thee deep in the ground, 

Ih that thy days would be than mine; 
That thy dark-waving branches would flourish around, 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 
. » ini s 
w a 

Thy docuy not the weeds, thacsersouna y can bile 

Oak, and, since that fatal hour, 
dwelt in the hall of my sire,” &c. &€,” 

“ At Newstead (when he arrived there at 
ten years of age), both the mansion and the 
grounds around it were suffered to fall help- 
lessly into decay ; and among the few momv- 
ments of either care or expenditure which their 
lord left behind, were some masses of rockwork, 
on which much cost had been thrown away, 
and a few castellated baliding of 
the lake and in the woods. 
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of the prophecies of Mother Shipton, which 
declared that ‘ when a ship laden with ling 
should cross over Sherwood Forest, the New- 
stead estate would pass from the Byron family.’ 
In Nottinghamshire, ‘ling’ is the term used 
for heather ; and, in order to bear out Mother 
Shipton and spite the old lord, the country 
people, it is said, ran along by the side of the 
vessel, heaping it with heather all the way.” 

Elsewhere we have other examples of this 
disposition. Of Captain Kidd, with whom he 
sailed to Lisbon in 1809, he used to mention 
a strange story. 

“ This officer stated that, being asleep one 
night in his berth, he was awakened by the 
pressure of something heavy on his limbs, and, 
there being a faint light in the room, could 
see, as he thought, distinctly, the figure of his 
brother, who was, at that time, in the naval 
service in the East Indies, dressed in his uni- 
form and stretched across the bed. Conclud- 
ing it to be an illusion of the senses, he shut 
his eyes and made an effort to sleep. But still 
the same pressure continued, and still, as often 
as he ventured to take another look, he saw 
the figure lying across him in the same posi- 
tion. To add to the wonder, on putting his 
hand forth to touch this form, he found the 
uniform, in which it appeared to be dressed, 
dripping wet. On the entrance of oue of his 
brother officers, to whom he called out in alarm, 
the apparition vanished: but in a few months 
after, he received the startling intelligence that 
on that night his brother had been drowned in 
the Indian seas. Of the supernatural character 
of this appearance, Captain Kidd himself did 
not appear to have the slightest doubt.” 

Of his Lordship’s infancy, Mr. M. says: 
“That, as a child, his temper was violent, 
or rather sullenly passionate, is certain. Even 
when in petticoats he shewed the same un- 
controllable spirit with his nurse, which he 
afterwards exhibited, when an author, with 
his critics. Being angrily reprimanded by her, 
one day, for having soiled or torn a new frock 
in which he had been just dressed, he got into 
one of his ‘silent rages’ (as he himself has 
described them), seized the frock with both 
his hands, rent it from top to bottom, and 
stood in sullen stillness, setting his censurer 
and her wrath at defiance. ut, notwith. 
standing this, and other such unruly out- 
breaks—in which he was but too much en- 

by the example of his mother, who 
frequently, it is said, proceeded to the same 
extremities with her caps, gowns, &c.—there 
was in his disposition, as appears from the 
Concurrent testimony of nurses, tutors, and 
all who were employed about him, a mixture 
of affectionate sweetness and playfulness, by 
which it was impossible not to be attached ; 
and which rendered him then, as in his riper 
years, easily manageable by those who loved 
and understood him sufficiently to be at once 
gentle and firm enough for the task. * * 

* His love of solitary rambles, and his taste 
for exploring in all directions, led him not un- 
frequently so far as to excite serious apprehen- 
sions for his safety. While at Aberdeen, he 
used often to steal from home unperceived ;— 
sometimes he would find his way to the seaside; 
= once, after a long and anxious search, they 
‘ound the adventurous little rover struggling 
Mm a sort of morass or marsh, from which he 
* unable to extricate himself. In the course 
vie “~ summer excursions up Dee-side, 
the wild beste nity of seeing still more of 
Pan auties of the Highlands than even 
Sroka bouthead of their residence at Balla- 

afforded,— having been taken by his mo- 





ther through the romantic passes that lead to 
Invercauld, and as far up as the small water. 
fall, called the Linn of Dee. Here his love of 
adventure had nearly cost him his life. As he 
was scrambling along a declivity that overhung 
the fall, some heather caught his lame foot, and 
he fell. Already he was rolling downward, 
when the attendant luckily caught hold of him, 
and was but just in time to save him from being 
killed. It was about this period, when he was 
not quite eight years old, that a feeling par- 
taking more of the nature of love than it is 
easy to believe possible in so young a child, 
took, according to his own account, entire pos- 
session of his thoughts, and shewed how early, 
in this passion, as in most others, the sensibili- 
ties of his nature were awakened.* The name 
of the object of this attachment was Mary 
Duff ; and the following passage from a journal, 
kept by him in 1813, will shew how freshly, 
after an interval of seventeen years, all the cir- 
cumstances of this early love still lived in his 
memory. ‘I have been thinking lately a good 
deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should 
have been so utterly, devotedly fond of that 
girl, at an age when I could neither feel pas- 
sion, nor know the meaning of the word. And 
the effect!_-My mother used always to rally 
me about this childish amour ; and, at last, 
many years after, when I was sixteen, she told 
me one day, ‘ Oh, Byron, I have had a letter 
from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, and 
your old sweetheart Mary Duff is married to a 
Mr. Cot.” And what was my answer? I[ 
really cannot explain or account for my feelings 
at that moment; but they nearly threw me 
into convulsions, and alarmed my mother so 
much, that, after I grew better, she generally 
avoided the subject—to me—and contented her- 
self with telling it to all her acquaintance. 
Now, what could this be? I had never seen 
her since her mother’s faux-pas at Aberdeen 
had been the cause of her removal to her grand- 
mother’s at Banff; we were both the merest 
children. I had and have been attached fifty 
times since that period; yet I recollect all we 
said to each other, all our caresses, her features, 
my restl » Ssleepl » My tormenting 
my mother’s maid to write for me to her, which 
she at last did, to quiet me. Poor Nancy 
thought I was wild, and, as I could not write 
for myself, became my secretary. I remember, 
too, our walks, and the happiness of sitting by 
Mary, in the children’s apartment, at their 
house not far from the Plainstones at Aber- 
deen, while her lesser sister Helen played with 
the doll, and we sat gravely making love, in 
our way. How the deuce did all this occur so 
early ? where could it originate? I certainly 
had no sexual ideas for years afterwards; and 
yet my misery, my love for that girl, were so 
violent, that I sometimes doubt if I have ever 
been really attached since. Be that as it may, 
hearing of her marriage, several years after, was 
like a thunder-stroke—it nearly choked me— 
to the horror of my mother and the astonish- 
ment and almost incredulity of every body. 
And it is a phenomenon in my existence (for I 
was not eight years old) which has puzzled, and 
will puzzle me to the latest hour of it; and 
lately, I know not why, the recollection (not 
the attachment) has recurred as forcibly as 





bes! Dante, we know, was but nine years old when, at a 
May-day festival, he saw and fell in love with Beatrice; 
and Alfieri, who was himself a precocious lover, considers 


such early sensibility to be an unerririg sign of a soul 
formed for the fine arts:—‘ Effetti (he says, in describing 
the feelings of his own first love) che poche persone in- 
tend € pochissime p' : maa quei soli pochissimi 
é concesso I’ uscir dalla folla volgare in tutte le umane 
arti.’ Canova used to say, that he perfectly well remem- 








bered having been in love when but five years old,” 


ever. I wonder if she can have the least re. 
membrance of it or me? or remember her pity. 
ing sister Helen for not having an admirer too ? 
How very pretty is the perfect image of her in 
my memory— her brown, dark hair, and hazel 
eyes; her very dress! I should be quite grieved 
to see her now ; the reality, however beautiful, 
would destroy, or at least confuse, the features 
of the lovely Peri which then existed in her, 
and still lives in my imagination, at the dis- 
tance of more than sixteen years. Iam now 
twenty-five and odd months. I think my mo- 
ther told the circumstances (on my hearing of 
her marriage) to the Parkynses, and certainly 
to the Pigot family, and probably mentioned it 
in her answer to Miss A., who was well ac. 
quainted with my childish penchant, and had 
sent the news on purpose for me,—and, thanks 
to her! Next to the beginning, the conclusion 
has often occupied my reflections, in the way of 
investigation. That the facts are thus, others 
know as well as I, and my memory yet tells me 
so, in more than a whisper. But; the more I 
reflect, the more I am bewildered to assign any 
cause for this precocity of affection.” 

Without at present entering into the author’s 
opinions respecting the first inspirations of the 
noble poet, we shall quote what he states of 
their first fruits—(1798). 

** It was about this period, according to his 
nurse, May Gray, that the first symptom of 
any tendency towards rhyming shewed itself in 
him; and the occasion which she represented 
as having given rise to this childish effort was 
as follows. An elderly lady, who was in the 
habit of visiting his mother, had made use of 
some expression that very much affronted 
him; and these slights, his nurse said, he 
generally resented violently and implacably. 
The old lady had some curious notions respect- 
ing the soul, which, she imagined, took its 
flight to the moon after death, as a preliminary 
essay before it proceeded further. One day, 
after a repetition, it is supposed, of her original 
insult to the boy, he appeared before his nurse 
in a violent rage. ‘ Well, my little hero,’ she 
asked, ‘ what’s the matter with you now ?’ 
Upon which the child answered, that ‘ this old 
woman had put him in a most terrible passion 
—that he could not bear the sight of her,’ 
&c. &c.; and then broke out into the following 
doggerel, which he repeated over and over, as 
if delighted with the vent he had found for his 
rage :— 

* In Nottingham county there lives at Swan Green 

As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 


And when she does die, which I hope will be soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon.’ 


It is possible that these rhymes may have 
been caught up at second-hand ; and he him- 
self, as will presently be seen, dated his ‘ first 
dash into poetry,’ as he calls it, a year later ; 
but the anecdote altogether, as containing some 
early dawnings of character, appeared to me 
worth preserving.”’ 

From his first poetry we naturally slide into 
his first love, with the childish exception before 
excepted. é 

“It was, probably, during one of the vacations 
of this year (1800), that the boyish love for his 
young cousin, Miss Parker, to which he attri- 
butes the glory of having first inspired him 
with poetry, took possession of his fancy. ‘My 
first dash into poetry,’ he says, ‘ was as early 
as 1800. It was the ebullition of a passion for 
my first cousin, Margaret Parker (daughter and 
grand-daughter of the two Admirals Parker), 
one of the most beautiful of evanescent beings. 
I have long forgotten the verses, but it would 
be difficult for me to forget her—her dark eyes 
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~-her long eyelashes—her completely Greek ;copiousness of declamation, and my action.* 
cast of face and figure! I was then about|I remember that my first declamation asto- 
twelve—she rather older, perhaps a year. Shejnished him into some unwonted (for he was 
died about a year or two afterwards, in conse-| economical of such) and sudden compliments 
quence of a fall, which injured her spine, and| before the declaimers at our first rehearsal. 
induced consumption. Her sister Augusta (by | My first Harrow verses (that is, English, as 
some thought still more beautiful) died of the | exercises), a translation of a chorus from the 
same malady ; and it was, indeed, in attending | Prometheus of /Eschylus, were received by 
her that Margaret met with the accident which | him but coolly. No one had the least notion 
occasioned her own death. My sister told me,|that I should subside into poesy. Peel, the 
that when she went to see her, shortly before| orator and statesman (‘that was, or is, or is 
her death, upon accidentally mentioning my}to be’), was my form-fellow, and we were 
name, Margaret coloured, through the paleness | both at the top of our remove (a public-school 
of mortality, to the eyes, to the great astonish-| phrase). We were on good terms, but his 
ment of my sister, who (residing with her| brother was my intimate friend. There were 
grandmother, Lady Holderness, and seeing but | always great Sev of Peel amongst us all, 
little of me, for family reasons) knew nothing | masters arid scholars—and he has not disap- 
of our attachment, nor could conceive why my | pointed them. As a scholar he was greatly 
name should affect her at such a time. I knew] my superior; as a declaimer and actor, I was 
nothing of her illness, being at Harrow and in| reckoned at least his equal; as a school- 
the country, till she was gone. Some years} boy, out of school, I was always in scrapes, 
after, I made an attempt at an elegy—a very | and he never; and in school, he always knew 
dull one. I do not recollect scarcely any thing | his lesson, and I rarely,—but when I knew 
equal to the transparent beauty of my cousin, | it, 1 knew it nearly as well. In general in- 
or to the sweetness of her temper, during the | formation, history, &c. &c. I think I was his 
short period of our intimacy. She looked as if | superior, as well as of most boys of my stand- 
she had been made out of a rainbow—all beauty |ing. The prodigy of our school-days was 
and peace. My passion had its usual effects} George Sinclair (son of Sir John); he made 
upon me—I could not sleep—I could not eat— | exercises for half the school (/iferally), verses 
I could not rest ; and although I had reason to | at will, and themes without it. * ° 

know that she loved me, it was the texture of | He was a friend of mine, and in the same re- 
my life to think of the time which must elapse | move, and used at times to beg me to let him 
before we could meet again—being usually | do my exercise,—a request always most readily 
about twelve hours of separation! But I| accorded upon a pinch, or when I wanted to 
was a fool then, and am not much wiser | do something else, which was usually once an 
now.’” jhour. On the other hand, he was pacific, and 





At Aberdeen till ten years old; thence to|I savage; so I fought for him, or thrashed 
Newstead, on succeeding to his title; two/ others for him, or thrashed himself to make 


| 


years with Dr. Glennie, at his academy | 


him thrash others, when it was necessary,:as 
Dulwich ; Harrow school till seventeen ; and|a point of honour and stature, that he should 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for about three | so chastise ;—or we talked politics,—for he was 
years,—are. data which we need only indicate, | a great politician,—and were very good friends. 
as more important matters demand our regards. | I have some of his letters, written to me from 
Of his school life he has preserved many notes, ' school, still. Clayton was another school- 
whence his biographer has made many inter-| monster of learning, and talent, and hope ; 
esting selections. | but what has become of him I do not know. 

“ Coming, as they do, from his own pen, it | He was certainly a genius. My school friend- 
is needless to add, that they afford the liveliest | ships were with me passions (for I was always 
and best records of this period that can be fur-| violent), but I do not know that there is 
nished. ‘ Till I was eighteen years old (odd | one which has endured (to be sure some have 


as it may seem) I had never read a review. | 


But while at Harrow, my general information 
Was 80 great on modern topics, as to induce a 
suspicion that I could only collect so much 
information from reviews, because I was never 
seen reading, but always idle, and in mischief, 
or at er. The truth is, that I read eating, 
read in bed, 

had read all sorts of reading since I was five 
years old, and yet never met with a review, 
which is the only reason I know of why I 
should not have read them. But it is true; 
for I remember when Hunter and Curzon, in 
1804, told me this opinion at Harrow, I made 
them laugh by my ludicrous astonishment in 
asking them, * What is a review ?’ To be sure, 
they were then less common. In three years 
more, I was better acquainted with that same; 
but the first I ever read was in 1806-7. At 
school I was (as I have said) remarked for the 
extent and readiness of my general informa- 
tion ; but in all other respects idle, capable of 
great sudden exertions (such as thirty or forty 
Greek hexameters, of course with such prosody 
as it pleased God), but of few continuous drud- 
geries. My qualities were much more orato- 
rical and martial than poetical; and Dr. Drury, 
my grand patron (our head master), had a great 
notion that I shauld turn out an orator, from 


of 
read when no one else read, and | 





my fluency, my turbulence, my voice, my 


been cut short by death) till now. That 
with Lord Clare begun one of the earliest 
and lasted longest—being only interrupted by 
distance—that I know of. I never hear the 
word ‘ Clare’ without a beating of the heart 
even now, and I write it with the feelings 
1803-4-5 ad infinitum.’ ” . 
‘* The general character which he bore among 


| the masters at Harrow was that of an idle boy, 


who would never learn any thing; and, as far 


| as regarded his tasks in school, this reputation 


was, by his own avowal, not ill founded. It is 
impossible, indeed, to look through the books 
which he had then in use, and which are scrib- 
bled over with clumsily interlined translations, 
without being struck with the narrow extent 
of his classical attainments. The most ordinary 
Greek words have their English signification 
scrawled under them,—shewing too plainly 
that he was not sufficiently familiarised with 
their meaning to trust himself without this aid. 





* ‘* For the display of his declamato: wers, on the 
speech-days, he selected always the moxt Naame pas- 
sages,—such as the speech of Zanga over the body of 
Alonzo, and Lear’s address to the storm. On one of 
these public occasions, when it was ed that he 
should take ed of Drances, and young Peel that 
of Turnus, Byron suddenly chan his mind, 
and preferred the speech of Latinus, —fearing, it was 
sup » some ridicule from the inappropriate taunt 
a — * Ventosd in lingua, pedi ie fugacibus 





——————— 
Thus, in his Xenophon, we find v0, young— 
comaciv, bodies—avSewrois ros eyaSos, good men, 
&c. &c.—and even in the volumes of Greek 
Plays, which he presented to the library on his 
departure, we observe, among other instances, 
the common word yeucos provided with its 
English representative in the margin. But, 
notwithstanding his backwardness in the mere 
verbal scholarship, on which so large and pre. 
cious a portion of life is wasted, in all that 
general and miscellaneous knowledge, which is 
alone useful in the world, he was making rapid 
and even wonderful progress. With a mind 
too inquisitive and excursive to be imprisoned 
within statutable limits, he flew to subjects that 
interested his already manly tastes, with a zest 
which it is in vain to expect that the mere 
pedantries of school could inspire; and the 
irregular, but ardent, snatches of study which 
he caught in this way gave to a mind like his 
an impulse forwards, which left more dis. 
ciplined and .plodding competitors far behind. 
The list, indeed, which he has left on record of 
the works, in all departments of literature, 
which he thus hastily and greedily devoured 
before he was fifteen years of age, is such as 
almost to startle belief,comprising, as it does, 
a range and variety of study, which might 
make much older ‘ helluones librorum’ hide 
their heads. 5 - ad 
*“ To a youth like Byron, abounding with 
the most passionate feelings, and finding sym. 
pathy with only the ruder parts of his nature at 
home, the little world of school afforded a vent 
for his affections, which was sure to call them 
forth in their most ardent form. Accordingly, 
the friendships which he contracted both at 
school and college were little less than what he 
himself describes them, ‘ passions.” The want 
he felt at home of those kindred dispositions, 
which greeted him among ‘ Ida’s social band,’ 
‘is thus strongly described in one of his eatly 
poems : *_ 
* Is there no cause beyond the common claim, 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name? 
Ah! sure some stronger impulse vibrates here, 
Which whispers, friendship will be doubly dear 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home : 
Those hearts, dear Ida, have I found in thee, 
A home, a world, a paradise to me.’ 
This early volume, indeed, abounds with the 
most affectionate tributes to his school-fellows. 
Even his expostulations to one of them, 
had given him some cause for complaint, are 
thus tenderly conveyed :— 


« You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 

If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 

You knew me unalter’d by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 

You knew—but away with the vain retrospection, 
The bond of affection no longer endures. 

Too late you may droop o’er the fond recollection, 
And an for the friend who was formerly yours. 


The following description of what he felt after 
leaving Harrow, when he encountered in 

world any of his old schoolfellows, falls far 
short of the scene which actually occurred, but 





* «« Even previously to any of these school friendships, 
he had Seniesa the ro cont ar romantic attachment toa 
boy of his own age, the son of one of his tenants at New 
stead; and there are two or three of his most juvenile 

ms, in which he dwells no less u 
than the warmth of this friendship. 
‘ Let Folly smile, to view the names 
Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 
Yet Virtue will have greater claims 
To love, than rank with Vice combined. 
And t! h unequal is thy fate, 
me ty >a hy wd birth ; 
et envy not udy s 4 
Thine is the pelle of modest worth. 
Our souls at least congenial meet, 
Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 
Our aa not less sweet the place 
Since wor! tank supplies 
. November 
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th Ah! why those happy hours Tenew, 
* ° A . at never can mine ? 
on meeting with his friend Lord Clare, after a Past pleasure doubles present pain, 
long Separation, he was ected almost to tears 0 Sorrow adds regret ; : 
by the recollections which rushed on hi Regret and hope are both in vain, 
ask but to—forget.’ 
—— ‘Ifch Ll. em » ° 
y i , In the following yea 
Advance to claim his friend with honest oy, 
My eyes, my heart Proclaim’d me Still a Vv; 
The glitteri Scene, the flutterin, Ley around, 
Were all forgotten w en my friend was found,’ » 
Be, Which js 
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fad = my wane - years employ 
N justice done to thee, my boy! 
Chaworth Youth wise p paren at 
bjects that e su Ing year, and took his nd, wert thou still less dear to me, 
With a zesp last farewell of her (as he himself used to/h While re revives in thee, 
t the mer Telate » On that hill near nnesley, + which, in Wik re on ~ i. Pledges me o%- 
3 and the his poem of « The Dream,’ © describes so hap. *B—., 1907,’ 
tudy which pily as ¢ Crowned with a Peculiar diadem,? No But the most remarkable of these Poems is one 
nd like his one, he declared, conlq have told how mueh he "his pale face of a date prior to any I have given being writ. 
more dis. felt_for his Countenance was calm, and his and he hurried his handkerchief Into his pocket ten in December } 806, when > wan not yet 
far behing, feelings restrained. ¢ The next time I see Saving, with an affected ye yee coldness and nineteen years old. It contains, as will he 
gett ; . 3 tha ‘w , A “ae we" 
n record of HE you, suid he, in parting with her, “I suppose vonchalance, ¢ Ts that all ** “Why, . expected ae his religious creed at that period, and 
literature, you will be Mrs, Chaworth ;'+ and her answer | You would have been plunged in grief 1 He! shews how éarly the sirugele between natural 
a ‘reenl vie a hope so,’ It was before : something PY nd soon began to talk about Piety and doubt began in his mind. 
1S such ag lew tha Ise, 4 
as itd © regret that our limits Prevent us from 
ich might £ into the curious details respecting the 
um’ hide Publication of his first Volume of oems, in 
1806 ; but we must, at least, defer this Portion 
ling with of our task, an advance to the few remaining 
ling sym. extracts we can now allow to this, though Para. sin » 
nature at y images to view mountly Interesting, work 1807). No shrine I seek, to seq unknown, 
ed a vent Th orth must Tesign ? “ ether the verses (says the author) I Oh point to me the path of truth! 
all them am now about to sive are in any degree "Spare eno the faults ‘of outh 
rdingly, founded on fact, I have n0 accurate means of Let bigots rear a gloomy in, 
both at determining, Fond as he Was of recording Let superstition hail the pile, 
Pa ° ae Let Priests, to Spread their Sable r, 
what he - : every particular of his youth, such an event, ith tales of 
1 Want + th the many worldly | OF rather era, as is here commemorated, would Shall man ¢ er’s § 
sitions, saattage encircled her, muc al beauty, and | have heen, of al] others, the least likely to pass Thy ero isa Of aldering stone ? 
| band,’ aaron alive wont amiable ~ wae ane. x ough unmentioned }, im ;—and yet neither jn Earth, ty heaven, thy toumden throne, 
is early Which we ® sPeaking that the oung = was | COnversation nor in any of his Writings do] Shall man condemn his race to hell 
= hy sour eth year, while remember even an allusion to it.* On the Tel were the an ape wh gs form ; 
. = whose od were to be wk other hand, so entirely was all that he wrote St Perish in the min ling storm ? 
al iad i—six hoet renner weeks which he now passed j Making a] Owance for the embellishments of Shall each ee anrene the skies 
; = r . . . .  e) doom Ss bro er 0 ex ire, 
dear feeling me A lite? ucient to lay the foundatio, ancy—_the transcript of hi Whose soul a different hope supplies, 
pam, at ley, . ‘ OF doctrines less severe inspire ? 
‘ sl atural tenderness to have been in. tpl these, 2 came y can’t expound, 
¥ a ° ° ‘ SS OF Woe } 
debted for Its Origin to Imagination alone, Shall reDtiles, grovelling on the ground, 
h the © Tomy Son, ~ ey Breat \Teator’s os ‘now ? 
| : Shall those, who live for wp ; 
lows. Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, Whose sat! float on ine alone 
whe Bright as thy pe ka > se hue; Shall the “ai i 
Ose rosy lips, whose dimples la 
are And smile to teal the h fond 
Recall Scene of former joy, 
nd touch thy father’s heart, my boy! 
And thou Canst lisp a father’s name— 
Ah, Wi liam, were thine own the same, 
o care feat —but let =e Cease— 
y care for t ee 8 pure! peace ; 4 
Fi mother’s shade shall smile in joy, hose from pole to pole I trace;— 
And pardon all the past, my boy! Thou, who in sdom placed me here, 
0, When thoy Wilt, can take me hence, 
Her lowly Stave the turf has prest, Ah! whilst I ¢ is earthly 
er And thoy hast known 4 stranger's breast, le 
“ erision Sneers upon thy birth: 
im And yields thee scarce a name on earth; 
ir ahe ee ren syer told say seen eee Sy rt agg 
t ScOVered it wit out. I recollect a | ..*.* Theon circumstance | know that bears even re. 
; Were gn but cannot describe them, and it is as wel], We Motely on the subjen Of this mM, is the following :— 
(ke Any? a Mr. W., two Miss W.’s, Mr. and Mrs, About a far or two before the date affix, toit, he wrote 
) > Ca R., and my M. A. © Alas! why do I ny to his mother from Harrow as I ol ay 
} ‘ T union Would have ealed feuds in. whic Son to r 
had been sh our fathers, it would have joined 
= io Tich, i " a mare Joined at a one 
id TSOns not j matched in years (she ic 
pay my elder), and—ang_n® what has been the ba 2 beet °F 
ai“ Among the lowblished verses of his in a f his out an example, 
te I find the foi? fy write 2 RY Posses " i i 
"I fi wing f, ~ © commend, the earli of his own composit, 
by Period ing Tagment, written Not long after | c notice of posterity.’ The following ¢ itle, writ 
‘ Hill bat » bleak ang : “ ; he in 1807, has Dever, as far] NOW, appeared 
my thought] hi 'd, ™m e kind ew) 
How the northern’ nests, wn ray d Though such a uest might . Epitaph on John Adams, Sf Southwen, a Carrier, who 
How] above thy tufted shade | ormant expresses it) have discom a ie of drunkenness. 
Now no » the hours ili temper more mild than Mrs, Byron's, she, notwi tand- John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwel] 
Former favourite haunt ral ing, answer er son in the Kindest S, saying, that Carrier, who ied his can'to his mouth well ;" 
Now no more my Mary smijiee®? she would willi ly receive the child as soon as it was| he carried 80 much, and he carriett so fast 4 
ye he heey bn toe ae » and Up in whatever Manner he desired He could eq, MOre—so was Carried at last ra 
{The lady's Seem me, Happily, however, the infant died almost iatel For the liquor he drank being too Much for one,, 
Mie, Y's husbang, for some time, took her family | an, = thus spared the being a tax on the good nature of id not carry Off—so 
: any body,” 











now he’s Carri-on, 
‘Bom, Sept. 1807, » 
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But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the grave’s eternal bed, 
While life yet throbs I raise my prayer, 
Though doom’d no more to quit the dead. 
To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to thee n 
This erring life may fly at last.’ 
In another of these poems, which extends to 
about a hundred lines, and which he wrote 
under the melancholy impression that he should 
soon die, we find him concluding with a prayer 
in somewhat the same spirit. After bidding 
adieu to all the favourite scenes of his youth,* 
he thus continues— 
* Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
‘Turn, turn thy thoughts to Heav’n: 
There must thou soon direct thy flight, 
If errors are forgiven, 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath th’ Almighty’s throne ;— 
To him address thy trembling prayer; 
He, who is merciful pe ae 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 
Father of Light! to thee I call, 
My soul is dark within; 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive: 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die.’ ” 

Into the discussion of Lord Byron’s early 
religious infidelity we cannot follow his biogra- 
pher, who, we think, is rather harsh on this 
point, as the habit of Lord Byron to exaggerate 
his own faults might have suggested some mo- 
dification of the charge; but must indeed con- 
clude, which, for the sake of variety, we do 
with an account of his departure from Eng- 
land to travel: it is given in a letter to Mr. 
Hodgson, 

** © Falmouth, June 25th, 1809. 

“*<« My dear Hodgson,—Before this reaches 
you, Hobhouse, two officers’ wives, three chil- 
dren, two waiting-maids, ditto subalterns for 
the troops, three Portuguese esquires and do- 
mestics, in all nineteen souls, will have sailed 
in the Lisbon packet, with the noble Captain 
Kidd, a gallant commander as ever smuggled an 
anker of right Nantz. We are going to Lisbon 
first, because the Malta packet has sailed, d’ye 
see ?— from Lisbon to Gibraltar, Malta, Con- 
stantinople, and ‘ all that,’ as Orator Henley 
said, when he put the church, and ‘ all that,’ 
in danger. This town of Falmouth, as you 
will partly conjecture, is no great ways from 
the sea. It is defended on the sea-side by tway 
castles, St. Maws and Pendennis, extremely 
well calculated for annoying every body except 
anenemy. St. Maws is garrisoned by an able- 
bodied person of fourscore, a widower. He has 
the whole command and sole management of 
six most unmanageable pieces of ordnance, ad- 
mirably adaptéd for the destruction of Penden- 
nis, a like tower of strength on the opposite 
side of the Channel. We have seen St. Maws; 
but Pendennis they will not let us behold, save 
at a distance, because Hobhouse and I are sus- 
pected of having already taken St. Maws by a 
coup de main. The town contains many qua- 
kers and salt-fish — the oysters have a taste of 
copper, owing to the soil of a mining country— 
the women Ricesd be the corporation there- 
for!) are flogged at the cart’s tail when they 
pick and steal, as happened to one of the fair 
sex yesterday noon. She was pertinacious in 





* «* Annesley is, of course, not forgotten among the 
umber :— 
* And shall I here forget the scene, 
Still nearest-to my breast ? 
Rocks rise and rivers roll between 
_ The rural spot which passion blest ; 

Yet, Mary, all thy beauties seem 
Fresh as in Love's bewitching dream,’ &c. &c.” 


her behaviour, and damned the mayor. * * 


Hodgson ! remember me to the Drury, and re- 
member me to—yourself, when drunk :—I am 
not worth a sober thought. Look to my Satire 
at Cawthorne’s, Cockspur-street. * * | 
don’t know when I can write again, because it 
depends on that experienced navigator, Captain 
Kidd, and the ‘ stormy winds that (don’t) 
blow’ at this season. I leave England without 
regret —I shall return to it without pleasure. 
I am like Adam, the first convict, sentenced to 
transportation ; but I have no Eve, and have 
eaten no apple but what was sour as a crab ;— 
and thus ends my first chapter. Adieu. Yours, 
&e.’ 
“ In this letter the following lively verses were 
enclosed :— 
© Falmouth Roads, June 30th, 1809. 
* Huzza! Hodgson, we are going, 
Our embargo’s off at last ; 
Favourable breezes blowing 
Bend the canvass o’er the mast. 
From aloft the signal’s streaming, 
Hark! the farewell gun is fired, 
Women screeching, tars blaspheming, 
Tell us that our time's expired. 
Here’s a rascal 
Come to task all, 
Prying from the custom-house; 
Trunks unpacking, 
Cases cracking, 
Not a corner for a mouse 
Scapes unsearched amid the racket, 
Ere we sail on board the packet. 


Now our boatmen quit their mooring, 
And all hands must ply the oar; 
Baggage from the quay is lowering, 
We're impatient—push from shore. 
* Have a care! that case holds liquor— 
Stop the boat—I’m sick—oh Lord !’ 
* Sick, ma’am, damme, you'll be sicker 
Ere — been an hour on board.’ 
hus are screaming 
Men and women, 
Gemmen, ladies, servants, jacks; 
Here entangling, 
All are wrangling, 
Stack together close as wax. — 
Such the general noise and racket, 
Ere we reach the Lisbon packet. 


Now we've reach’d her, lo! the captain, 

Gallant Kidd, commands the crew ; 
Passengers their berths are clapt in, 

Some to grumble, some to spew. 

* Hey day! call you that a cabin? 
Why, tis hardly three feet square : 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in— 
Who the deuce can harbour there?’ 
* Who, sir? plenty— 
Nobles twenty 

Did once my vessel fill’— 
* Did they? Jesus, 
How you squeeze us ! 

Would to God they did so still : 
Then I'd ’seape the heat and racket 
Of the good ship, Lisbon Packet.’ 

* Fletcher! Murray! Bob! where are you? 

Stretch’d along the deck like logs— 
Bear a hand, you jolly tar, you ! 

Here’s a rope’s end for the dogs. 

H** muttering fearful curses, 

As the hatchway down he rolls; 
Now his breakfast; now his verses, 

Vomits forth—and damns our souls. 

* Here’s a stanza 
On Brag: 
Help !’—* A couplet ?\—* Noa cup 
Of warm water—’ 
* What's the matter?’ 

« Zounds! my liver’s coming up ; 
I shall not survive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet.’ 


Now at length we are off for Turkey, 
Lord knows when we shall come back ! 
Breezes foul and tempests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 
But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on—as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 
Great and small things, 
Sick ri —_ at sea or shore; 
ile we’re quafting, 
Let’s have laughing” 
Who the devil cares for more ?— 
Some good wine! and who would lack it, 
Ev'n on board the Lisbon Packet ?” 


On the 2d of July the packet sailed from 





Falmouth, and, after a favourable passage of 


four days and a half, the voyagers reached 
Lisbon, and took up their abode in that city.” 








René Caillié’s Travels to Timbuctoo. Vol. 1 
8vo. pp. 475. Colburn and Bentley. 
THE details of one of the most interesting ex. 
peditions into the interior of Africa, and one 
so successful as to lead the adventurer to the 
long-sought and hardly approached Timbuctoo, 
must excite great public curiosity in every 
quarter of the globe; for the thirst of African 
discovery has long since spread from England 
throughout the nations of the Continent, and 
France and Germany feel a common sympathy 
in the questions affecting the Niger’s disputed 
course, and the character of those who inhabit 

its banks. 

René Cailli¢é (born in 1800 at Marseilles) 
has, it seems, from his earliest years cherished 
that enthusiasm which fits a man for arduous 
travel; and his planet induced him to choose 
Africa for his field. When only sixteen, he 
sailed for Senegal in the brig La Loire, the 
companion of the unfortunate Méduse; and, 
more lucky than his associate, reached St. Louis 
in safety. After the failure of Major Peddie 
and Captain Campbell’s attempt, our author 
set out to join that under Major Gray on the 
Gambia; and his over-land march gave him 
a seasoning of the climate. Circumstances, 
however, caused him to return to France; 
and it was 1818 before he got back to Sene- 
gal, where he attached himself to Monsieur 
Adrien Partarrieu, “ who had been sent by 
Major Gray to purchase at St. Louis the 
goods required by the King of Bondou, and 

: tee ap 
was preparing to rejoin the expedition 
With this caravan, consisting of sixty or 
seventy men, black and white, and thirty-two 
camels richly laden, he set out on the 6th of 
February, 1819, from a village in the kingdom 
of Cayor, not far from the Senegal, and tra 
versed that country, the intermediate desert, 
the country of the Yolofs, that of the F ‘oulahs, 
and that of Bondou. But we do not pur 
pose to pursue the track of this journey. The 
hardships they endured gave Caillié another 
seasoning ; and rendered him more hardy for 
his greater effort to visit Timbuctoo. , 

In 1824 he once more quitted St. Louis, 
and proceeded to the Bracknas, where he made 
himself. tolerably conversant with the Arabic, 
and the Moorish ceremonies, previous to un- 
dertaking his grand expedition. In this por- 
tion of his narrative there is much curious 
and entertaining matter respecting the Nalous, 
the Landamas, and the Bagos; but we leave 
it for the more novel accounts of the les 
known regions which he afterwards penetrated. 
Refused aid or countenance by both French 
and English governments on the coast, be 
tells us :-— ; 

“ Not having been able any where to obtain 
the necessary assistance for a journey to Tim- 
buctoo, I determined to undertake it entirely # 
my own expense. I hoped also that when 
returned, the French government, ever just 
its appreciation of courageous exertion, W 
reward the service which I should have Te 
dered to geographical science, by making — 
the new countries which I intended to ¥#* 
Encouraged by these hopes, I gave m my % 
signation without regret; I was afterwan 
actively engaged in procuring the goods I - 
likely to want, and laid out my savings in “ 
purchase of paper, glass, and other artic’ 
During my residence at Freetown, the — 
of the colony of Sierra Leone, I became © 








quainted with some Mandingoes and seracolet 
* The seracolets, or sarakolas, are a corporations 
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I won their confidence, and availed myself of it 
to gain information about the countries which 
I intended to visit. At last, to make sure of 
their friendship, I gave them a few trifles; and 
then I told them one day, with a very mysteri- 
ous air, and a charge of secrecy, that I was 
born in Egypt, of Arabian parents, and that I 
had ‘been carried into France, in my infancy, 
by some soldiers of the French army which 
had invaded Egypt; that I had afterwards ‘been 
brought to the Senegal by my master, who in 
consideration of my services had given me my 
liberty. I added that, as I was now free, I felt 
a natural inclination to return to Egypt, to 
seek my relations, and to adopt the Mahometan 

” 


Sater this well-devised pretext he accom- 
plished his daring adventure on the 19th of 
April, 1826, travelling along the Rio Nujiez, 
and accompanied by five free Mandingoes, three 
slaves, a Foulah porter, a guide and his wife. 
They were joined by Foulahs on their route ; 
and from the narrative describing it, we now 
hastily select a few of the principal incidents. 
‘Of the Foulahs of Fouta he says— 

“Some Foulahs travel to Bouré to pro- 
cure gold, which they barter on the coast for 
muskets, gunpowder, glass trinkets, and other 
articles, with which they purchase slaves. The 
Foulahs are warlike, and ardently love their 
country. When at war they all take the field, 
without distinction, leaving only the old men 
and women at home. Many are armed with 
muskets and sabres, but the bow and the lance 
are the weapons of the majority. They all 
catry a poniard, the blade of which is in gene- 
ral straight, though I have seen some of them 
curved. These poniards are made in the coun- 
try. They are dressed in a coussabe, which is 
commonly made of white stuff, and breeches, 
the fashion of which I have already described, 
of the same. They also wear a pagne, which 
they pass round the body, sandals, and a red 
cap. Their hair is plaited, and greased with 
butter. A Foulah seldom goes out without 
taking several lances in his hand. I remarked 
that their dress was always very neat and 
clean. They often wash the whole body, and 
always with tepid water. In every village there 
is a public school for the children. * * * 

“ They take a great deal of snuff, but do 
not smoke; and the tobacco purchased in our 
settlements is preferred by them to that which 
grows in their own country. ‘The women are 

ely, handsome, and good tempered. They 
clean their teeth with snuff. Their dress, 
though simple, is always neat and clean. Like 
the whole of their sex throughout every part 
of the interior, they are completely subject to 
the will of their husbands. They never ven- 
ture to take the slightest liberty with their 
lords and masters. On the other hand, I can- 
not say that I ever saw the husbands beat 
their wives. Like the Mandingoes, they may 
have four ; the Koran does not permit them 
to take more. This privilege is, however, only 
exercised by the rich; the poor never have 
more than two wives. These women cultivate 
a little garden adjacent to their huts; they 
have detached sleeping-places, and they also 
take their meals separately, seldom eating to- 
=~ Each in her turn prepares the hus- 

ids supper. He gives to each wife a cow, 
which she milks morning and evening.” 

On the 30th of May, Caillié¢ joined a mercan- 

caravan, and on June 11 arrived at Cou- 
Touassa, a Village of Am on the left of the 
Dhioliba, where he says ; 


itinerant merchants who travel over Africa: it is an exror 
to suppose that the sarakoies are » nation. 





“TI bought a fowl for two charges of gun- 
powder, and we had it cooked for supper. The 
fever had left me, and I now suffered only from 
asevere headache. I hastened to take a view 
of the Dhioliba, which had so long been the 
object of my curiosity. I observed that it 
flowed from S.W.4S. proceeding slowly to the 
E.N.E. for the distance of some miles, and 
then turns due east. A little to the north of 
the village I saw a sand-bank lying very near 
the left shore of the river. The channel for 
canoes is near the right bank. I seated myself 
for a moment to contemplate this mysterious 
river, respecting which the learned of Europe 
are so anxious to gain information. On the 
left bank, and pretty near the northern part of 
the village, there are hills between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred feet high, 
covered with young trees. The soil appeared 
to be red, and of the same kind as that of 
Sierra-Leone. * * * I watched its cur- 
rent, which flowed at the rate of about two 
miles and a half or three miles an hour. At 
this period it was about nine feet deep. This 
I calculated by the long pole which the boat- 
men used to push along the canoes. In this 
part it appeared as broad as the Senegal at 
Podor. The right bank is lower than the left, 
on which the village is situated, at an elevation 
of nearly a twentieth part of a mile above the 
water. I observed in the village many large 
bamboos, under the shade of which the old men 
assemble and spend part of the day in conversa. 
tion. These people use much snuff; but they 
do not take it as we do in Europe, with the 
fingers; some use a small brush, and others a 
little iron spoon like an ear-pick. The negroes 
told me that the river begins to overflow in July, 
and that then they can go three miles over the 
plain in canoes. A great quantity of rice is 
grown on this plain. * “ * Courouassa is 
a neat village, surrounded by amud wall, from 
ten to twelve feet high, and from eight to ten 
inches thick ; it contains between four and five 
hundred inhabitants. I observed that thou- 
sands of swallows, of the same kind as those 
seen in Europe, had built their nests in this 
wall. They were collected in flocks upon the 
trees, and I concluded that they were preparing 
to depart. Courouassa is entered by several 
low and narrow openings, which are closed by 
a thick plank made ofa single tree. The town 
is shaded by bombaces and boababs, and it is 


the principal of five small villages situated on 


the banks of the Dhioliba. This country is 
called Amana ; the inhabitants are called Dhia- 
lonkés, and are chiefly idolaters. They do not 
travel, but occupy themselves peaceably in the 
cultivation of their little fields, which are ferti- 
lised by the inundations of the river. They 
catch many fish with hooks, which they obtain 
from travellers coming from our settlements on 
the coast. They likewise fish with the fouéne, 
an instrument consisting of three branches, 
with darts having teeth like a saw. A large 
piece of wood forms the handle of this instru- 
ment, which the natives use with great address. 
I saw a species of fish with a number of small 
bones like the carp. The people dry and smoke 
this fish, and sell it to their neighbours and the 
traders who pass through their country. Bouré 
is situated at the distance of a five days’ pas- 

down the river in a canoe. The voyage 
is thus divided: from Courouassa to Cabarala, 
one day; from Cabarala to Balatou, one day ; 
from Balatou to the village of Dhioliba, one 
day; from Dhioliba to Boun-Bouriman, one 
day ; from Boun-Bouriman to Bouré, proceed- 
ing a little way up the Tankisso, one day. 
Bouré is a mountainous country, containing a 


ee 
number of rich gold mines, according to the 
account given to me by the natives. * * * 
“IT went, accompanied by my guide, to pay 
a visit to the chief, who, I was told, was a great 
warrior, and dreaded ‘by his neighbours. We 
found him alone in his hut, employed in fastening 
a point toan arrow. A number of bows, arrows, 
and quivers, were hung up in various parts of 
the hut. He asked us to sit down on a bullock’s 
hide, and Lamfia conversed with him. The 
conversation turned on me. He promised that 
we should cross the river next day. Travellers 
are rowed across by his slaves. He levies duties 
which are paid in European merchandise, such 
as gunpowder, tobacco, knives, scissors, &c. He 
also receives salt in payment of these duties, 
which render him tolerably rich. He told me 
that, out of respect to my rank of sherif, he 
would allow me to pass duty free. The chief 
was a man about fifty years of age, five feet 
and some inches high. His countenance was 
mild, nay, even pleasing. On returning to our 
hut, we bought some fresh fish for supper. It 
was of the kind resembling the carp, which I 
have already mentioned. Jt measures about 
eight inches long, and four or five broad, and 
is very bony. The general food of the inhabit- 
ants is boiled rice, without salt, but seasoned 
with a sauce made of dry fish minced. They 
also eat fresh fish. With the foigné they make 
a sort of thick pudding, which they call au. 
This is the sangleh of the Senegal. They eat 
this tau with a sauce made of herbs or pistachio 
nuts ; the latter they cultivate very abundantly. 
As salt is beginning to be dear, they use it on 
festivals and rejoicing days only. They gather 
the fruit of the cé and nédé, from which they 
obtain butter. I saw some heaps of the seeds 
of these trees freshly gathered and exposed to 
the rain. They were already beginning to ger- 
minate. On the 13th of June we crossed the 
river in canoes, twenty-five feet long, three 
wide, and one deep. A great number of people 
were going across, and they were all disputing, 
some about the fare that was demanded, others 
about who should go first. They all talked at 
once, and made a most terrible uproar. The 
saracolets had a great deal of trouble in getting 
their asses on board the canoes, and the parties 
who had crossed fired muskets in token of re- 
joicing, which augmented the tumult created 
by the disputes of the negroes. I was obliged 
to remain exposed to the sun the whole morn- 
ing ; for the banks of the river are very open. 
Along the left bank but one tree was visible. 
This was a large bombax, under which so many 
people had crowded for shade that I could not 
find room. I saw a number of women and girls 
bathing in the river. They were quite naked, 
but they seemed to care very little about the 
presence of the men. Having finished their 
ablutions, they returned to the village, with 
s round their waists and calabashes on 
their heads. ‘There were only four canoes for 
conveying between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred persons, besides luggage. We 
were not all landed on the right bank until 
near eleven o’clock. The excessive heat had 
brought on me a severe headache, accompanied 
with fever. We proceeded onwards to the 
S.E. over good land, leaving behind us a few 
merchants who had not yet crossed the river. 
I was so ill that I experienced great difficulty 
in walking. The heat was intense, and I 
opened my umbrella to shelter me from the 
scorching rays of the sun; but some of my 
travelling companions advised me to shut it 
on approaching the villages, lest, as they said, 
it should excite the cupidity of the Kafirs (in- 
The road 





fidels). We proceeded eastward. 
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was flooded, and in several places the water: 
was ancle deep. We passed Sambarala, a vil- 
lage situated on the bank of the river, and 
surrounded by nédés and cés. We next pur- 
sued our course over a sandy soil, clothed with 
beautiful vegetation, among which I observed 
tamarind.-trees. About three o’clock we arrived 
at Counancodo, where I saw some fine orange- 
trees. We had travelled nine miles in the 
course of the day.” 


thinking man, with whom every one must 
agree in parts, and, as is usual in political opi- 
nions, perhaps no one entirely. 





A Compendium of Astronomy, §c. By R. T. 


A. usEFUL elementary book, without any no- 


velty to induce us to enter upon details. In 


These details shew the nature of the travel-|fact such works are multiplied without end, 
ling and the productions of the soil. The|and there is, after all, very little difference 
reckonings with their hosts were paid all along | among them. 


with a little tobacco and salt. 
(To be continued.) 

















The Excitement ; or, a Book to induce Boys to 


———=| read. 18mo. pp. 418. Edinburgh, Waugh 


American Ornithology ; or, the Natural History 
of Birds not given by Wilson, with Figures 
drawn, &c. from Nature. By Charles Lucien 


and Innes. 
It is a difficult thing, now-a-days, to devise a 


for a book ; and t say that 
Bonaparte. Vol. III. atlas 4to. 1828 (pub- ee, een eee. 


lished 1829). pp. 60. London, J. Miller. 


we altogether like the Excitement, however 
well meant. This little volume is, neverthe- 


Tris well-executed continuation of a work | less, a well-made collection of stirring stories ; 
which will much enrich the literary collections | and the boy must be a dolt indeed whom it did 
of the ornithologist, contains the description | not induce to proceed from a 4, ab, to the final 
and pictorial delineation of thirteen distinct | qualification of easy reading, in order to enjoy it. 


species of the grouse kind. Of these, the most 
prominent are the Tetrao phasianus, or, as it has 
been called by Lewis and Clarke, the ‘cock 
of the plains,” as analogous to our European 
vock of the woods: it is scarcely inferior in 


size, beauty, and usefulness, to the turkey ; and, 


as the writer observes, ‘‘ is entitled to the first 


place in the beautiful series of North American 
grouse ;”” and the Cinclus Pallasii, or ‘ Pallas’ 
Dipper,” which has been recently discovered 
to be an inhabitant of North America, and was 
found under the Mexican sky by Bullock. The 
author has retained the vulgar name (given to 
it when first found in the Crimea) of Pallas’ 
Dipper. We can only allude to the Tetrao 
phasianellus, a sherp-billed species, as being a 
recent acquisition to the Fauna of the United 
States ;—and then hint to Messrs. Carey and 
Co., that-had the Dominie been at our elbow 
when its price was named, he would have 
esconced his head between his shoulders, and 
emitted his prodigious / upon the counter over 
which our 3/7. 13s. 6d. disappeared. 


Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural 
History and the Sciences, Vegetable Physio- 
logy, Zoology, §c. &c. By W. Lempriere, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 413. London, 1830. Whit- 
taker and Co. 

Tuts is a second edition, with twe additional 

lectures on mammiferous animals, of a work 

which called forth our approbation upon its 
first appearance. Such approbation we have 
only now to repeat in favour of the new mat- 
ter: the epithet “‘ popular’’ is justifiably ap- 
plied to these Lectures, which do credit to 

Dr. Lempriere, and to the Isle of Wight 

Philosophical Society, where they have been 

delivered. 








A New and Comprehensive Topographical Dic- 
tionary. By John Gorton. No. I. 8vo. 
Loox1nc upon this as a specimen, we have to 
say, that it gives promise of a very comprehen- 
sive work, upon which, as it appears to us, 

considerable pains and labour are bestowed. 








Political Fragments. By Robert Forsyth, 
Esq., Advocate. 12mo. pp. 225. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood. 

WE hate politics, and wish they were all.in 

fragments. Mr. Forsyth is anti-Catholic, anti- 

free-trade, and anti-ministerial —a clever, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


TuE evening illustrations were recommenced 
on Tuesday last, by a paper ‘on the art of 
etching and engraving,” by the Secretary, Mr. 
Aikin. He first gave a short general view of 
the principal eras of improvement by which 
this art has attained-its present state; from 
the first rude attempt of Tomaso Finiguerra, 
the Florentine carver in metal, about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, to the invention 
of biting-in, or etching, in 1530; of re-biting, 
about the latter end of the last century; and 
of machine-engraving, which has arisen and 
been perfected in our own times, having ori- 
ginated in the rare combination of mathemati- 
cal knowledge and of ‘firie art which distin- 
guished the late Wilson Lowry. The Secre- 
tary then proceeded tu detail those several pro- 
cesses by which a copper-plate is etched and 
engraved, as well as the circumstances by which 
the success of the artist is affected, independ- 
ently of his own skill. He commenced with 
the copper, and shewed at some length the ad- 
vantages to be derived from employing this 
metal in a state of purity, both as it affected the 
texture of the plate, and the action of the aqua- 
fortis; he described the injury which a plate 
receives from excessive hammering, and the 
mode by which it is prepared for the use of the 
engraver. He next treated of the ground which 
is laid on the surface of the plate previous to 
the application of the etching needle ; described 
the hard ground used by the old masters, and 
the soft ground which at present has super- 
seded it. The different methods of reducing 
or tracing the design intended to be engraved, 
and of transferring that tracing to the surface 
of the etching ground, were next described. 
The process of biting-in or corroding, was then 
made the subject of remarks. Pure nitric acid, 
properly diluted with water, he stated, was the 
best menstruum for corroding the copper with ; 
and he mentioned the chemical tests by which 
the purity of the acid is ascertained. The de- 
licate process of re-biting, to which modern 
artists are indebted for the extreme beauty and 
precision of their etchings, was next adverted to, 
and the practical part of the subject was con- 
cluded by an account of the process of knocking 
up, whereby errors are cut out of the copper, 
and the part brought up toan equality with the 








general level of the surface. Copper-plates in 
various states of progress were produced in il. 
lustration of the verbal descriptions and re. 
marks, furnished chiefly by the liberality of 
Mr. Turrell ; and impressions of plates, shew- 
ing the growth of the work from first to last, 
were exhibited. Of these latter, several very 
interesting specimens were from the Society’s 
own collection; others were furnished by Mr. 
Colnaghi, Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
and Mr. Brockedon. The subject was con- 
cluded by a general comparison of the styles of 
modern and ancient engravers. 

On the walls of the great room of the So. 
ciety were displayed several splendid speci- 
mens of the finest engravings of the present 
day, as well as a superb copy in water-colours 
of Wilkie’s celebrated picture of Chelsea Pen- 
sioners reading the Gazette of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. This extraordinary work of art is the 
property of Messrs. Moon and Co. who are pre- 
paring an engraving of it. Portfolios of cha. 
racteristic specimens of etchings, both of the 
old and modern masters, were furnished by 
Mr. Howard, Mr. Fairlie, Mr. Solly, and other 
members of the Society. 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
(Adjourned Meeting.) 

Eart Srannore on this occasion recapitulated 
the charges which he brought forward at the 
last meeting, to which he added another ; viz. 
that Mr. Frost had offered money to the porter 
of the house, requesting him to turn off the 
gas, in order that the business might be 
brought to a speedy termination! The porter, 
in the midst of his evidence, swooned, and was 
carried out of the meeting room. The charge 
was not prosecuted farther. Mr. Frost charac- 
terised the proceedings of the former evening 
as illegal; more especially as many Fellows 
of the Society could not vote, there being 
a deficiency of bails ; consequently the resolu- 
tion carriedvat last meeting was rendered n 
and void. At the close of his defence, Mr. 
Frost took his leave, carrying under his arm 
the box containing the Society’s papers. About 
midnight the meeting again broke up, on an 
understanding that a motion, doing away with 
the office of director, should be brought for- 
ward at the anniversary meeting. 





AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


LanvER and his brother have sailed in the 
merchant brig Alert from Spithead, for the 
western coast of Africa. They take with them 
a letter from the secretary of state, addressed 
under a flying seal to the captain of the first 
king’s ship they may chance to fall in with 
after leaving the Alert, which is destined for 
Cape Coast Castle. The orders in this letter 
are to convey the travellers to Badagry, and to 
introduce them, in the name of our sovereign, 
to Adolee, the king of that country, as persons 
in whose welfare the British government feel 
the most particular interest. From thence we 
understand they will proceed to Katunga, the 
capital of Yoliba, and then to Boussa, — 
Mungo Park was lost,) with the intention 0 
tracing the river Niger to its termination. 
Should the Niger be found to flow into the 
Bight of Benin, the Messrs. Lander are to 
return by that route ; but should it be found to 
flow to the eastward, into the Lake Tschadan 
Bornou, they are to return over the = 
Desert to Tripoli, by way of Fezzan. The 
Portsmouth Herald states, in addition to these 
particulars, that the ‘* young men themselves 


: ” 





are in excellent spirits, and are very sanguine. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting on Thursday, Captain Kater in 
the chair—a paper on the internal structure of 
the ear, by J. W. Chevalier, Esq., was read, ac- 
companied by illustrative drawings. Mr. John- 
son’s History of English Gardening; Mr. Fel- 
lows’s Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc; 
Professor Marianini’s works on Galvanism ; 
Mons. Hachetté’s Historical Notice on Steam- 
Engines; various Physiological Tracts, by Dr. 
J. Davy; and Mr. Duppa’s Travels,—were 
among the presents. The celebrated Chevalier 
Aldini, of Milan, the inventor of the fire-proof 
dress, made of asbestos and wire gauze, was 
present; and several new members were elected. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Art the last meeting, Mr. Amyot in the 
chair.— The Rev. Mr. Bird exhibited four 
seals to the Society, and a small box, supposed 
to have contained a relic. The conclusion of 
Mr. Duke’s paper ‘“‘ on the Roman history of 
Wroxeter’” was then read. An interesting 
paper was read from Mr. William Hosking, 
“on the ruins at Pestum;” and a paper 
from Captain William He Smyth, R.N., 
“on a Bath in the Lipari Islands,” accom- 
panied by a very beautiful model. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Looking-Glass. Drawn and etched by 
W. Heath. No. I. M‘Lean. 
A sHEET containing nearly thirty caricatures, 
of various dimensions. Among the best are :— 
“ A certain cure for corns,” representing a 
veteran, who, having lost both his legs, is 
pointing to their wooden substitutes, and de- 
claring that he has never been troubled since ; 
“* Fish Sauce,” an amiable lady of Billingsgate, 
Ann Chovy by name, “ blowing up” a fas- 
tidious customer;-‘* Good Plain Cooks,’’ two 
humble disciples of Ude, certainly not re- 
markable for their beauty; ‘* St. James’s 
Street, a Card,” the Knave of Clubs occupying 
Crockford’s door; ‘* The Siamese Youths— 
our Youths,” the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel held together by place, and com- 
— with the inseparable Indian twins; &c. 
Ce 


Living made Easy. Twelve humorous sub- 
jects, designed and executed by R. Seymour. 
M‘Lean. 





Wirn the exception of ‘“* Easy Mode of 
Courtship,” and “ Glass Cover for noisy Chil- 
dren,” the jokes in this collection are much 
too elaborate to be entertaining. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
My heart is not as once it was— 
Gone are its proud and early flowers ; 
And nought is left me but to pass 
On earth a few dark weary hours: 
My hopes are gone, like April blooms 
That died and left no fruit behind ; 
My feelings lost, like rich perfumes 
Flung on the careless summer wind : 
Yet I have one hope still remaining— 
One that shall be a certainty— 
That soon shall come, my soul's unchaining, 
To die—to die. 
— Tam = the festal throng, 
e gay, the the proud, the vile 
When I think how te then belong” 
The hollow tear, the heartless smilex 





When I behold the morning light 
Stealing upon them unawares, 
And see how ill the mirth of night 
The searching glare of sunshine bears,— 
I think their hearts are like their faces— 
All false, all shrinking from truth’s eye— 
Again the wish my spirit traces 
To die—to die. 
‘ When I with Nature am alone, 
At the sweet birth of morning’s hour, 
Or when the bright sun from his throne 
Looks hotly on my fresh green bower— 
When I reflect, though I may love 
The summer shine, the summer bloom, 
That there’s a language in each grove, 
Which says a wintry hour shall come— 
And when I think these too are fading, 
The flowers will fall, the birds will fly, 
I feel again the wish pervading 
To die—to die. 


And, more than all, when in my heart 

I feel the longing to be free, 
From earthly bondage to depart, 

And know my immortality— 
When I feel certain of the bliss 

That waits me in those realms above— 
A world that hath no stain of this, 

No cruel scorn, no faithless love-- 
When I remember clouds of sorrow 

There, there, shall never dim the eye, 
I feel that I could wish to-morrow 

To die—to die. 
M. A. Browne. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

NOTES ON SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
Wuite the pen of a Campbell* is engaged in 
preparing a biography of the distinguished Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, the public will 
be interested by such gleanings respecting him 
as come within the scope of a journal like the 
Literary Gazette; and we promise ourselves 
the satisfaction (both in this No. and hereafter) 
of communicating many of the most remarkable 
particulars of his private and professional life. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was a native of Bris- 
tol, where he was born at the White Hart 
Inn, then kept by his father, in Broad Street. 
When he was about a year old, his father re- 
moved to Devizes, and exchanged his sign of 
the White Hart for that of the Black Bear: 
he was, however, unsuccessful in this specu- 
lation, and failed. 

Mr. Lawrence, senior, had started in life 
as an exciseman, and married the daughter of 
a clergyman, the then incumbent of Tenbury, 
in Gloucestershire, by whom he had, we be- 
lieve, three sons (the eldest of whom en- 
tered the church) and two daughters. He 
subsequently took the inn already mentioned ; 
but on his failure, retired to Bath, where he 
established himself in a house in Alfred-street ; 
and for some time owed his own support and 
that of his family to the talents and industry 
of his son Thomas, then in his boyhood. 

Without favouring circumstances, therefore, 
it may well be ascribed to innate genius that 
young Lawrence at a very early period of life 
manifested a decided talent for the fine arts, 
and particularly for portraiture. We believe, 
that when only seven or eight years of age, he 
attracted great notice by his imitations of the 


‘human face divine ;’’ and his predilections and | man 


abilities in this pursuit led to his being placed 
as a pupil under the care of Mr. Hoare of 


Prince Hoare, and a crayon painter of ex- 
quisite taste, fancy, and feeling. Under such 
a master, it is not surprising that Lawrence 
should acquire those qualities of grace, ele- 
gance, and spirit, which rendered him so truly 
the artist of patrician dignity and loveliness. 
He was himself almost a model in this respect ; 
and was in his youth so beautiful, that Mr. 
Hoare said of him, if he had to choose a 
head for a picture of Christ, he would select 
Lawrence for that study. At first he exe- 
cuted crayon likenesses, in the manner of 
his instructor ;—and a friend of ours has seen 
two of these portraits of ladies in red jackets, 
with hats and feathers, the then fashionable 
though unsightly costume of the fashionable of 
Bath, for which he was paid ten shillings and 
sixpence each. Yet in their finish they par- 
took of the extreme delicacy of his latest pro- 
ductions. 

Inashort while, the future President confined 
his exertions almost entirely to the production 
of small oval portraits in crayons, which were 
sold at a guinea a-piece. He was, at the same 
time, much noticed and patronised by the Hon. 
John Hamilton, a member of the Abercorn 
family, who resided on Lunsdown Hill, and 
contributed greatly towards the cultivation of 
the young artist’s talents, as well by pecuniary 
encouragement as by affording him access to 
some very fine scriptural pieces, the production 
of the old masters, in his possession. Another 
of his early patrons was Sir Henry Harpur, @ 
Derbyshire baronet of fortune and liberality, 
who even went so far as to offer to send the lad 
to Italy at his own expense, and to dedicate a 
thousand pounds to that purpose ; but the pro- 
posal was declined by the father, (who was 
naturally very proud of his son), on the alleged 
ground, that ‘* Thomas’s genius stood in need 
of no such aid.’’ Personal motives of a less 
disinterested nature might, it is to be feared, 
have had their share in producing this decision ; 
his son’s pencil being, as we have already seen, 
at that period, the main prop of the whole 
family. 

But the most remarkable incident in the 
life of young Lawrence during his residence at 
Bath, was his receiving the great silver pallet 
from the Society of Arts ;—an event of which 
he spoke at a recent anniversary of that 
Society in terms of the warmest gratitude, 
ascribing to this encouragement and honour 
much of that enthusiastic feeling and love of 
his art which had raised him to his eminent 
station. As the documents respecting this 
transaction are very interesting, we have co- 
pied them from the MS. proceedings of the 
Society in the Adelphi. The first entry ap- 
pears under the date of March 9th, 1784, and 
is as follows : 


*« Resolved,—That as the drawing marked G. appears, 
by a date upon it, to have been executed in the year 1782, 
it cannot, according to the conditions, page 197, be ad- 
mitted a candidate. 

In consequence of this difficulty, it appears 
that inquiries had been instituted ; and on the 
30th of March we find the annexed record : 

** Took into consideration the drawings of the Trans- 
figuration marked G., and opened the containin 
the name of the candidate, according to the directions 
the Society, and it appeared to the committee that the 
candidate was T. Lawrence, aged 13, 1783, in Alfred 
Street, Bath. 

** The committee having received satisfactory informa- 
tion that the production is entirely the work of the young 


es Resolved,—To recommend to the Society to give the 
greater silver pallet gilt, and five guineas, to Mr. ‘T. Law- 
Tence, as a token of the Society’s approbation of his abili- 


Bath, the father of the much-esteemed Mr. | ties- 





* Colburn and Bentley have announced a Life of Sir 
Thomas “his admirer the poet 


Lawrence, by friend and 
pbell. 


Thomas Cam 





The grant of five guineas was a very un- 
common thing at this period of the Society’s 
history, and shews how highly Lawrence’s 
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agp nang Transfiguration of Raphael, 
crayons—was appreciated by his judges ; 
one of whom, the chairman of the committee, 
was Valentine Green, the celebrated engraver. 
Mrs. Cocking, the well-informed housekeeper 
of this Institution, tells us that she remembers 
the occasion perfectly; that her mother (as 
every body else) was much struck by the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the young artist, whose 
light hair hung in profusion around his fresh 
and charming countenance. She also describes 
his father as a tall, large, and eccentric person, 
dressed in the style of the old school, in a full- 
ina Sa Ss Mann atone Sek gence 
on the top of it. 

From Bath, as we observe it stated in the 
newspapers, he appears to have gone to Sa- 
lisbury, while yet in his teens, and practised 
there with considerable success. A Mr. Han- 
cock is mentioned as the possessor of portraits, 
in coloured chalk, of his grandfather Dr. Han- 
cock (a physician at Salisbury), and his daugh- 
ter, which were painted at this period, and 
on to Lawrence’s removal to London. 

n-this grand mart, and scene of enterprise, he 
had flourished more than forty years, nearly 
ten of which at the head of fine arts, as 
President of the Royal Academy, when his 
brilliant career was so prematurely termi- 


Richly endowed by nature, and gifted with 
various talents, it was impossible that such a 
man should not attain to eminent distinction ; 
and concurrent circumstances were also very 
favourable tohim. The opening of the Con- 
tinent may be reckoned one of the most auspicious 
events that could have happened to an artist of 
his celebrity; and the splendid commission 
which he received from his royal patron, the 
King, to paint the Sovereigns and most ex- 
alted individuals of this extraordinary age, was 
another of those rare instances of good fortune 
which it can be the lot of few indeed to enjoy. 
His pleasing manners, too, gave him access to 
the best and most polished society—an in- 
estimable advantage to the trait-painter, 
and one to the value of which almost all his 
productions bear striking testimony. A first- 
rate portrait-painter ought, if possible, to be a 
man of education ; but, at all events, he must 
be a gentleman ! 

But we should observe that Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was ambitious of the still higher honours 
of his art; and if we recall to memory the evi- 
dence which he gave to the committee of the 
House of Commons touching the Elgin Mar- 
bles, we shall find that he ardently aspired to 
the glory of an historical painter, though the 
calls of an inferior branch held him bound in 
trammels through which he could not break. 
On this subject, the following letter, for which 
we are indebted to a friend, throws new light : 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Jan. 11. 
S1r,—The public Journals that I have seen, in noticin 
the lamented death of the late President of the Roy: 
Academy, have him as never having assayed 
line of mere portrait painting—in which it is 
admitted he was pre-eminent. It is, however, known to 
many, that have elapsed since he selected from 
Milton a subject for a grand composition, and that his 
thoughts have been fecently and anxiously employed on 
the reconsideration of it. An acciden mstance 
alone prevented the work to which I allude from 
the yy the public, at this piece, during the last season; 
and his valuable life but for a few 
months, I have no doubt it would have made its appear- 
ance in that which is ensuing, and that the lovers of art 
would then have t that ing occu- 


pation as aportrait-paintershould have juded him from 
a , though far less lucrative, branch of 
his prof - Lam, &c. GeorGr LACKINGTON. 
We have alluded to the various talents with 
which Sir T. Lawrence was gifted: his mind, 
indeed, was stered with a combination of re- 


fined and graceful qualities seldom found united 
in one person. Of music,* the drama, and 
poetry, he was particularly fond; and, as we 
are informed, no mean adept in their cultiva- 
tion. A gentleman of sound judgment, to 
whom he has read some of his poetical compo- 
sitions, writes to us—‘** Sir Thomas occasion- 
ally tried his hand in the sister art of poetry ; 
and some of his pieces he has read to me, 
which, although in my opinion not devoid of 
sufficient merit, he was too diffident to suffer 
to be made public. Two or three of his ad- 
dresses to the students of the Royal Academy 
I have seen in print, but they were only for 
private distribution.” 

‘ His last public duty (says the Foreign Li- 
terary Gazette, in its weekly précis of domestic 
intelligence) was the delivering of the Aca- 
demy’s biennial medals, which took place about 
three weeks ago: the affectionate eloquence of 
his speech on that occasion will never be for- 
gotten by the students, who, alas! little ima. 
gined that he was then addressing them for the 
last time for ever.” 

So late as the Tuesday preceding his decease, 
Sir Thomas was busily employed in the com- 
mittee of the Atheneum, making arrange- 
ments for the opening of the new house: he 
was particularly animated on the subject of 
internal decoration, and took a great interest 
in procuring works of art to adorn the interior. 
He had himself promised to paint and present 
a portrait of his Majesty, to be placed in 
the library; and was at work upon it even on 
Wednesday, within thirty hours of his death— 
intending, (alas, for human intentions !) as he 
declared, to finish and have it in its place next 
week. 

To his townsman Baily the sculptor, Law- 
rence seems to have been much attached; and 
he certainly could not have shewn his pre- 
ference for a more modest and admirable artist. 
He had not only assured him that he would 
never sit for his bust to another, but, having 
postponed it from time to time, he only a few 
days previous to Thursday the 7th, (on which 
he died), appointed Tuesday the 12th for his 
first sitting. Mr. Baily, instead of modelling 
the living, has taken a mask of the dead, and 
is now employed upon this posthumous bust. 
It was Sir Thomas’s declared purpose to have 
a medal by Wyon, from Baily’s work ; and we 
trust the public, and the lovers of the arts, will 
not be disappointed in either. 

Reverting to his dramatic tastes, in these 
desultory memoranda, we have heard that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was not only an amateur, 
but an accomplished actor, as he had fre- 
quently proved by his performances in private 
theatricals. His long and close intimacy with 
the Kemble family may, to a certain degree, be 
ascribed to congenial feelings on these points ; 

* In the “ Miscellanies of the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton,” a quarto volume published in 1781, the author, 
speaking of the early proofs of musical genius exhibited 
by the 1 of Mornington, father to the Duke of Wel- 
ao ee mew nny Att ies an the ie wd for a sister 
- siieianis weno Sir ‘Themes Lausenes. “iit. Bar- 
rington’s words are—‘‘ As I have mentioned so many 
other proofs of early genius in children, I cannot here pass 
unnoticed Master Lawrence, son of an innkeeper at the 
Devizes, in Wiltshire. This boy is now (viz. February 
1780) nearly ten years and a half olds but at the age of 
nine, without the most distant instruction from any one, 
he was capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly 
style; and also succeeded a ly in compositions of 
his own, particularly that of ‘ Peter denying Christ.’ 
In about seven minutes he scarcely ever failed of draw- 
ing a strong likeness of any m present, which had 
generally much freedom and , if the subject per- 
mitted. He is likewise an excellent reader of blank verse, 


and will immediately convince any one that he both 
understands and feels the striking passages of Milton or 





Shakspeare. 





but it is aleo said, that an attachment to a 
daughter of Mrs. Siddons (who died in. the 
bloom of beauty) had a strong influence upon 
his histrionic efforts, as well as upon his real ex. 
istence. His latest performance (as we observed 
on Saturday) affords countenance to this state. 
ment: in the Fanny Kemble of another gene. 
ration he, perhaps, revived his slumbering sym. 
patnies: we know that he painted this portrait 
with intense ardour—that he threw an air of 
secrecy over it—~and that when finished he 
spoke of it as one of his most successful works, 
We are not too fond of romance in this dull 
round of life; but there is a charm in the sim. 
ple fact just recorded, which we should regret 
to see dissipated by sterner truth {if the truth 
be against it). e like to imagine that Law. 
rence’s first love and last picture were con. 
nected by so fine a tie as the dark grave of 
buried affection and the bright dawning of 
young female genius. 

We last week mentioned a portrait of Sir 
Thomas by himself, a sight of which was 
seldom granted even to his intimates: it was 
sometimes a jest upon him, that he had painted it 
from his likeness of Canning, to whom he was, 
and well might be, proud of bearing a resem. 
blance. Besides this, a portrait of Lawrence, 
with those of his two brothers and his sister, 
exists in a well-known series of prints, after 
Westall, illustrative of the ceremonies of the 
church. 

As the subject of portrait reminds us of auto. 
graphs, we may notice that his hand-writing 
was peculiar, and very similar to the style of 
Titian and Dante, as we have seen in their 
manuscripts. 

In conversation, Lawrence was most at home 
in matters connected with the arts. ‘* Almost 
the last time I was with him, (says a — 
was on a Sunday morning, when I rode wi 
him to church in Regent Street. The article 
in the Edinburgh Review had just appeareil, 
in which there-was a comparison made between 
him and Mr. Martin: he observed the article 
was written by some one who knew’but little 
of the arts; and the comparison put him in 
mind of the old inquiry—How far ‘is it from 
the first. of January to the top of St. Paul’s?” 

The common saying, that comparisons are 
odious, was perhaps fully substantiated by this 
review, with which, we gather, neither of the 
parties were pleased: for Martin could not 
relish a compliment paid at the expense of 
justice to a part of his labours in which he has 
taken infinite pains to remedy his original de- 
ficiency—we mean in the drawing of his figures ; 
of which the reviewer, in spite of notorious 
amendment, spoke as if he had never improved 
one step from his first to his last productions. 

We have already described the late Pre- 
sident as a man-of winning address and gentle 
manners: there were but two persons of 
whom he could not speak without displaying 
considerable irritation. One .of these was our 
regretted favourite Harlow—with all his af- 
fectations and little eccentricities, an artist of 


is | the highest order, and one who, had he lived, 


would have been, when the follies of youth had 
been long discarded and forgotten, an honour 
to himself, to the arts, and to his country. 
Like him, we fear, and like too many of the 
sons of genius, Lawrence had himself been 
extravagant in his youth ;—anticipating hopes 
which, though realised by success, generally 
fail to satisfy the claims it was calculated they 
would more than extinguish. So true is it, 
that a guinea beforehand is worth five to 
come. With all his immense receipts, it 1s 
understood that Sir T. Lawrence has, from 
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early encumbrances and a profuse expenditure, 
which difficulties always aggravate, died poor. 
His noble collection, however, especially rich 
in drawings of the old masters, is estimated to 
be worth above £50,000 ; and as his executor, 
Mr. Keightly, is not only well versed in busi- 
ness, but a friend, it is probable that affairs 
may be wound up in a way respectful to his 
memory. . 

That Sir Thomas ever indulged a passion for 
play,* is a calumny which, to those who knew 
his habits and feelings on the subject, requires 
no refutation ; at the same time, it will not ex- 
cite surprise, that among others who heard of 
his large receipts, and were aware of his occa- 
sional embarrassments, an opinion should be un- 
advisedly adopted, affording a ready solution to 
the question,—what became of his money? His 
ardent passion, however, for the fine arts in 
general, and especially for that branch of them 
to which his own time was more particularly 
devoted, caused him to expend immense sums 
in their encouragement, and in the purchase 
of the works of the first masters, of whose 
drawings he gradually accumulated his un- 
rivalled collection. His benevolence towards 
the sons of genius, less favoured by fortune, 
was also dealt out with no stinted allowance. 
Numerous instances of this we could adduce 
and substantiate, were we not restrained by 
motives which must be obvious: it is, how- 
ever, gratifying to know, that since his de- 
cease, the right feelings of many of those who 
profited by his kindness have overcome the 
natural reluctance to publish their obligations. 

We are not aware of the situation of 
his kindred and relatives: his dearest con- 
nexion, it is reported, though irreconcilable 
with the strict rules of morality and virtue, 
was not long since dissolved by death; and 
the melancholy which has from that time 
preyed upon his’ spirits did not escape the ob- 
servation of his friends. A noble marchioness 
wrote two months ago, that he (who was then 
on a visit to her) looked deplorably ill, 
and like a broken-hearted man: on another 
occasion, while conversing about some losses, 
a friend observed—‘* This is not enough to 
account for your depression.’”’ The tears started 
to his eyes, and in profound dejectiun he al- 
luded to a severer calamity. The lady, we 
have heard, was Mrs. W., the wife of a foreign 
minister, whose brutal treatment threw her 
upon the protection of Sir T. Lawrence. 

But though, no doubt, his health might be 
affected by this sorrow, yet we are informed 
that the immediate cause of death, as ascer- 
tained by Dr. Holland and Mr. Green,} on a 
post-mortem examination, was an extensive 
disease of the heart. On Thursday, after bleed- 
Ing, the former gentleman left him in an 

ing condition ; and when sent for again 
hastily at night, his visit was too late—the 
patient was no more. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s kindness to his de- 
pendants may be inferred from the ensuing facts, 
for the truth of which we can avouch. On 
the death of his housekeeper, an elderly female, 
who had superintended the management of his 
home for several years, he not only incurred a 
considerable expense in bestowing on her a 
very handsome funeral, but followed her him- 

* In his 
England; but gave up the cue on hearing it said by an 
academic friend, that this being talked of would ruin 
him in his profession. 

t The post-mortem examination, since published in the 
newspapers, has confirmed this. It is a curious coinci- 


» that a Mr. Green awarded Lawrence his first 
honour in the arts—that M is own tic 


r.Green was 
Office on his 


youth he was one of the best billiard-players: in 


that Mr. Green performed the last surgical 
corse. 


self to the grave: while, towards a man-ser- 
vant who had sperit some timein his employment, 
his conduct was of a still nobler description ; 
and such, perhaps, as is rarely paralleled. This 
person was seized with a lingering illness, the 
nature of which rendered it evident to the 
medical attendant, that though a few months 
must inevitably put a period to his existence 
here, his decease might yet be retarded by 
quiet and country air. Sir Thomas, on the 
fact being announced to him by the physician 
he had called in, not only went himseif and 
took a comfortable lodging for the invalid in 
the neighbourhood of Kilburne, but subse- 
quently gave up no small portion of what to 
him was more precious than money, his time; 
and would frequently hurry away from his 
academical duties and professional pursuits, to 
pass an hour by the bed-side of the sufferer, 
in reading to him the Scriptures of truth, and 
smoothing his passage to the grave by personal 
attentions, —this, too, during a protracted 
period of many weeks. 

The funeral is to be public, and on the same 
scale as Sir J. Reynolds’s. The body will lie in 
state at Somerset House on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday—(what a contradiction in terms! a cor- 
rupting corpse lying in state !)—and the burial 
will take place at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thurs- 
day next. The procession is to move from 
Somerset House at half-past 10 o’clock ; and it 
is supposed that the ceremony will occupy at 
least four hours. The arrangement embraces 
the family relatives of the deceased — the Aca- 
demicians —the students of the Academy—and 
noble and distinguished persons to close the 
line. The site-selected for his last resting-place 
is in the vault beneath the south aisle, in the 
immediate vicinity of the grave of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and only divided by the late Pre- | 
sident West’s from that of Sir Joshua. The| 
remains of Opie, Barry, Dawe, (at whose fu- 
neral we ourselves saw Sir Thomas acting with 
the Russian Ambassador as pall-bearer, only a 
few weeks since), and other distinguished art. 
ists, occupy the ground adjoining. His Ma- 
jesty has given orders that his private carriage 
shall head the funeral train. The spectacle will, 
we presume, be very imposing and solemn. 
The students, in particular, will have cause to 
meditate deeply. It is a few short weeks since 
their President and great Example addressed 
them on delivering the rewards and honours to 
which, beginning their career, they had en- 
titled themselves: they may now behold the 
end of the dazzling course. He who spoke to 
them so affectionately and so encouragingly ; 
he whose talents led him through flowery paths 
to fame ;—he will, on this occasion, point a far 
more useful moral, and, it is to be hoped, not 
without its effect on the ardent and enthusi- 
astic minds that may contemplate the scene. 

The President has left many pictures unfi- 
nished, which throw much into the hands of 
his survivors. His prices were very high—six 
hundred pounds for a whole length, of which a 
‘moiety was paid at the first sitting. Were we 
among the fortunate possessors of such produc- 
tions, we would more cheerfully preserve a like- 
ness where the features were completed, with- 
out its draperies and accessories, than give 
thrice the sum for the finished picture. His 
heads merely painted in were exquisitely fine. 
Among his latest portraits thus painted, is one 
of Moore, for Mr. Murray. 

The question of succession to his chair still 
gives rise to much discussion. In our last 
Gazette, on enumerating the parties named, 
we most inadvertently omitted Jackson ; and 








we are anxious to set ourselves right, by con- 


fessing that this was a mere oversight in the 
hurry of throwing our brief remarks into form 
for the press waiting to receive them,—for we 
have a very high opinion of Mr. Jackson’s 
talents. In the course of the week, we have 
heard almost every other eminent artist in the 
Academy mentioned as a fit candidate for the 
presidency. Soane and Wyattville, architects; 
Westmacott and Chantrey, sculptors; Turner 
and Calcott, landscape painters; and all men 
of deserved celebrity. The difficulty seems to 
be to unite the great artist and the man of the 
world; for the duties of the president require 
a knowledge of society as well as a prominent 
station in art. In this union Lawrence was 
pre-eminently happy; which makes the choice 
more difficult. The golden medal with which 
our King adorned the breast of the president 
could not shine upon a nobler-looking form : 
in the mingled conversazione, such as “ the 
Artists’ and Amateurs’,”” which he had pro. 
mised to attend on Friday evening, few could 
display the oe | and kindly feeling which 
seemed natural to him: and in such speeches 
as were demanded from him at public meetings 
which duty or benevolence led him to attend, 
he displayed a degree of judgment, taste, and 
eloquence, which always made a powerful im- 
pression upon his auditors. 

The President of the Royal Academy derives 
no emolument from his office, and very little 
patronage—such as having a few more tickets 
for the private views of the Exhibition, and 
the annual dinner. It is a place which de- 
mands considerable attention and assiduity, as 
he has to take the chair at all councils, and 
generally direct the multifarious business of 
the Institution, besides addresses, and other 
public employment. The election is appointed 
for the 25th, and rests in the entire body of 
the Academy—. ¢. all the Royal Academicians. 
The keeper (Mr. Hilton, now,) is usually at 
the head of the Academy during an inter- 
regnum, as the present : he presides at the bal- 
lot, where every name is eligible; and the final 
choice is made by a second ballot on the two 
Academicians who have the highest number of 
votes at the previous scrutiny. 

Adducing the unceasing pressure upon our 
time, we must commit this paper to the can- 
dour of our readers with all its imperfections 
on its head. We could have wished it less 
sketchy and more matured; but thought it 
preferable to offer what we had, than to wait 
for farther inquiry and elaboration to enable us 
to write a better digest. We have, however, 
other materials in view; and in the mean time 
have only to append a few observations from 
the pen of Mr. Pyne, whose long and intimate 
acquaintance with the arts gives value to his 
sentiments. 

Precocity of talent is, perhaps, never more 
rarely exhibited than in painting, which, 
though one of the professions mainly de- 
pending upon imitation, is included within the 
pale of the imaginative arts. Infant poets, 
infant musicians, infant orators, infant Tin- 
guists, and infant mathematicians, have ap- 
peared, not unfrequently, in every civilised 
coun It is true, that many schoolboys 
have been supposed by their fond parents to 
have evinced an intuitive genius for painting, 
from their propensity for scribbling on the 
blank leaves or — of their lexicons, as 
did the illustrious Sir Joshua Reynolds: his 
father, however, who was a man of sense, 
wrote upon one of these attempts at pictorial 
imitation which his son made in his tenth 
year, “ This was done by Josh in pure 
idleness !”” 
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The late 


or engravers; and it is not uncommon fo 


before them. 


The lamented Sir Thomas Lawrence may be 
quoted as one rare instance, in whom a decided 
redilection, or precocity of talent, for the art 
in which he became so great a master, de-| coming his illustrious successor. 
veloped itself at an early period of his infancy ; 
and this is the more memorable, as he had seen 
He may be said to have 
been born with an almost intuitive capacity 
for portraiture; for he wrought obvious like- 
nesses with the pencil and the pen, whilst 
a child in petticoats; and before he had 
completed his tenth year, he drew portraits 
with decided character, taste, and spirit. Of 


nothing of that art. 


— ~——— 
Morland, and some few |duction of works in every style, from lofty | Would that the pen now held o’er this no less 
other clever artists, it must be acknowledged, | epic composition down to the humble study of 

ve demonstrations of graphic talent in their 
infancy ; but these were the progeny of painters isting, and in man 


r 


—— 


fond memorial could render like justice to the 


| still-life, comparable with those of any ex-|honoured manes of Lawrence !—but public 
branches superior to all|sympathy needs no excitement. A man s0 
contemporary schools, and not inferior to the|rare as he, may be said to hold consanguinity 
children, urged by that passion for imitation | greatest schools of olden times. 
which seems to be instinctive with the human 
race, to exhibit in their infancy a sort of|nolds’s practice, after his: return from Italy. 
aptitude for doing of that which is ever doing 


with all the great and good; and a whole 


From the commencement of Sir Joshua Rey- | nation now mourns his loss. 


5| The late Owen, of esteemed memory, de- 


the English school took the lead of all others | cidedly one of the brightest stars of the Royal 
in portraiture, and maintained it whilst he| Academy, once complained to the writer of this, 
lived. His illustrious course almost ended, the| that Lawrence, though deserving of his high 
highly gifted Lawrence arose, who was destined | reputation, owed much of his fame to the for- 
to continue our national reputation, by be-|tunate circumstance of that monopoly of per- 


sonages most distinguished for rank, beauty, 


Lawrence's first appearance as an exhibitor | and elegance, which was exclusively reserved 
at Somerset House was in 1787 (when 666/ for his pencil. Such superior models, in every 
pictures, &c. &c. formed the collection) ; and | sense, gave him the advantage over his com. 
the catalogue was comprised in 26 pages.|petitors; for every one knows the difficulty of 
Here we find T. Lawrence, at No. 4, Lei-| competing with him who is borne to fame upon 
cester Square, with seven productions, namely, | the full tide of fashion. 

No. 184. Mad Girl; 207. Portrait of a Lady ; ; ; 
229. Portrait of a young Lady; 231. Portrait | small improvement in the taste of those paint- 
of a Lady; 234. Mrs. Esten, in the character|ers who have not hitherto participated in 


It is likely now that we may witness no 


this early ability, numerous anecdotes are in|of Belvidera; 255. Vestal Virgin; and 258. | these advantages ; for patrician elegance, grace, 


circulation. 


The following, however, is one 
very little known; but our readers may 
rely on its authenticity. The late Lord Ken-|of his performances, all portraits. 
yon, some twelve years previous to his ele- 


In 1789, 


Portrait of a young Lady. Next year, the/and beauty, will of necessity be driven to seek 
artist resided in Jermyn Street; and sent six} the studio of these afore-named ; and such pro- 


totypes thus diffused, we may reasonably expect 


still 41, Jermyn Street, he exhibited no fewer | to see begetting a generous competition amongst 


vation to the peerage, was passing with his|than thirteen pieces, and was ‘evidently ad-|the portrait-painters for the prize of pictorial 


ety through Devizes, in his way to Bath; 
ani 


vancing rapidly in his profession, as three of | elegance and graphic beauty. 





stopped at the Bear, then kept by the|the portraits are of ‘ Ladies of Quality,” be- — 


father of the embryo President. The host, 


—as we have elsewhere noticed—a remarkably |and a head from nature. 
well-formed fine-looking man, but with great | twelve pictures we notice the Princess Amelia, 


eccentricity both of dress and manner, was 


particularly fond of reading aloud the works of | Officer, and a celebrated Actress. 


Shakespeare and Milton, especially the latter, 
which he did uncommonly well, and was de- 
lighted when he could get any of his guests to 
listen to him. On this occasion he was very 
fortunate in his auditors, who not only heard 
his recitations with approbation, but ‘took a 
still livelier interest in his son Thomas, then a 
fine little fellow about six years old, who was 
riding round the room upon a cane, and whose 
talent for sketching likenesses had, at that 
early age, become the theme of his father’s 
panegyric. The skill of the young artist was 
at once put to the test; and in an almost in- 
credibly short period, he produced twoportraits, 
in profile, of his visitors, no less remarkable 
for the ease and spirit of their execution than 
for the accuracy of the resemblance. Indeed, 
Lady Kenyon always declared, that of all the 
portraits of her husband which she had ever 
seen, none came up in point of fidelity to 
this juvenile sketch. Sir Thomas himself, in 
after life, was,.as is well known, distinguished 
for the elegance with which he read and re- 
cited. We have even heard it asserted, that 
he, on one occasion, appeared under an as- 
sumed name (that of Green, we believe,) on 
the boards of a patent theatre. It is difficult 
now to determine how far this taste for re- 
citation may have originally received its direc- 
tion from the influence of paternal example or 
instruction. 

In England, it may be asserted, that with 
all our most celebrated painters, the art has 
commenced, proceeded, and attained to ma- 
turity, by the native mental strength and per- 
ceptions of each individual master; for few 
indeed have been disciples of others; and we 
have no public or private academies in which 
the art is taught, as has been the practice in 
all other countries wherein painting has been 
cultivated with success. 

So much greater, then, is the merit of the 
self-taught painters of the British school ;— 
that school, thus unaided, can boast the pro- 


sides his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
In 1790, among 


Her Majesty, a Nobleman’s Son, a General 
In 1791, his 
abode was 24, Old Bond Street; and Homer 
reciting his Poems is the first subject we 
meet with in his name. 

In 1792, the prosperous record runs, ‘“* Tho- 
mas Lawrence, a Principal Painter in ordinary 
to His Majesty;”’ and his chief pictures are 
a Lady of Fashion as La Penserosi, and a 
Portrait of His Majesty ! 

When the beautiful whole-length portrait of 
Miss Farren appeared, Lawrence was only in 
his twenty-first year: it was exhibited at So- 
merset House as a pendant to Sir Joshua’s 
celebrated whole length of Mrs. Billington, as 
St. Cecilia. The noble candour of this great 
man was then manifested by the unqualified 
applause which he bestowed on this work of 
the young painter; and he then predicted the 
honours which Mr. Lawrence would obtain for 
himself, his country, and his art. 

The career of Sir Thomas Lawrence may in 
many respects be likened to that of his great 
predecessor. They both led a life of celibacy ; 
the talent of each was no sooner demonstrated 
than it at once was appreciated, and it was 
throughout life the fortune of each to be ho- 
noured and esteemed, not only by all the great 
and the enlightened of every rank and class, 
but to experience the rare felicity of being 
equally respected and esteemed by the members 
of their own profession. No competitor for 
public favour expressed envy, nor took offence 
at the praises bestowed upon either, on the 
score of their acknowledged pre-eminence. 

The humble historian of these facts knew 
Sir. Thomas well, even from the period of his 
first drawing at the Royal Academy. He had 
the honour also to know Sir Joshua, and well 
remembers the sensation that was universally 
felt on the announcement of his death. He can 
never forget the intense feeling which was 
excited by the beautiful apostrophe which ap- 
peared in the public journals the day after his 
decease,—the prompt effusion of the pen of 





DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE. 

Mapame VeEstTris has commenced her en- 
gagement here, and Artaverxes was performed, 
with her .Young Prince, on Tuesday last. The 
farce of The Citizen was revived, in which she 
made a lively Maria. The pantomime fol- 
lowed, to the great delight of the Siamese 
Youths, whose first appearance, in conjunction 
with that of Madame Vestris, had attracted 
a very numerous audience: -\* 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. Wank, the author of that very dull but 
cleverly written play, called Woman’s Love, 
or the Trial of Patience, has produced a new 
farce here, called the Phrenologists, which is 
in exact converse to his play,—full of bustle 
and insufferable nonsense. Judging from this 
second specimen of Mr. Wade’s dramatic 
writing, we should say, he must be either 
utterly ignorant of theatrical, matters, or im- 
pressed with a most extraordinary belief in his 
own powers, as we defy him to choose two 
subjects more uncongenial to the stage than 
the story of Patient Grizzle, or the Science of 
Phrenology. As we had, and have still, hopes, 
from a smart line here and there, that Mr. 
Wade may one day write something worth 
hearing, we shall not enter into a detail of 
the present abortion, which, from the oaths and 
obscenities with which it abounds, we should 
imagine can never have been read by our im- 
maculate Licenser. To use the jargon of his 
own dialogue, we should imagine the develope- 
ment of the dramatist’s head who could pro- 
duce such a farce as the Phrenologists, to be 
nearly as follows :— 

Constructiveness-- small. 











Tdeality --++-++-++ small. 
Imagination ------ small. 
Amativeness------ large. 
Caution - ++ -++++++ wanting. 
Veneration ------ wanting. : 
n, ee approaching deformity. 
Confidence ------ enormous! 
SE ae 
VARIETIES. 


Voyage of Discovery.—The French sloop of 








his affectionate friend, the illustrious Burke. 





war, La Dordogne, Captain Mathieu, is about 
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immediately to proceed on a voyage round the 
world. By desire of the French Ministry, the 
Académie des Sciences has appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare particular instructions for 
her commander. 

The March of Intellect. — Among his other 
improvements, the Pasha of Egypt, besides 
sending young men to Europe to pursue their 
studies, has commenced a newspaper at Boulaq, 
the port of Cairo, which is published twice a 
week! It is entitled News of Egypt, of the 
common folio form, and in two columns, the 
one Turkish, and the other Arabic. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of France 
have, we observe, elected Mr. Ellis, the Prin- 
cipal Librarian to the British Museum, one of 
their Foreign Associates. 

University Honours.—The Hulsean prize at 
Cambridge has been adjudged to Thomas 
Myers, Scholar of Trinity College, for his essay 
on the following subject :—‘‘ What was the 
extent of the knowledge which the Jews had 
ofa future state at the time of our Saviour’s 
appearance ?” The following is the subject of 
the Hulsean prize dissertation for the present 

ear:—‘* On the Futility of Attempts to re- 
present the Miracles recorded in Scripture as 
Effects produced in the ordinary course of Na- 
ture.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Fire-King.—The Fire-King, M. Cha- 
bert, has been assailed upon his throne. A 
printed disclosure of his secret has been ad- 
dressed to us ; and as we are more willing that 
some of our resolute readers should assay the 
process than ourselves (seeing that the damage 
of our writing hand, were it only for six 
weeks, would be extremely inconvenient to us), 
we give it publicity without fee or reward. If 
you anoint your hands with two ounces of bol 
armenian, one ounce of quicksilver, half an 
ounce of camphor, anditwo ounces of brandy 
(well mixed together), it seems that you may 
steep them in a poi of boiling lead. If you 
prepare yourself with liquid storax (a juice 
produced from a tree called casper bauhine in 
Italy and elsewhere), you may enter a fire— 
eat fire—have a seal put on your tongue (we 
advise no female to try it)—or, “ finally” (to 
use the author’s words) ** swallow boiling oil.” 
This storax also enables you to undergo baking 
in an oven; and as for taking poisons, the 
author says, ‘it is easy enough if you have 
an antidote afterwards ;”—to all which we 
heartily subscribe, though we cannot in our 
mathematical consciences add Q. E. D. 

Science. The voyage of La Chevrette 
(French vessel, which has returned from a sci- 
entific mission) has produced a fine collection 
of natural history, as well as interesting facts 
telative to the improvement of geography, the 
magnetism of the earth, and meteorology. e 
experiments on the horizontal needle will, it 
is said, determine many points of the line 
without declination; and the observations 
upon inclination will serve to trace the mag- 
netic equator, whose position in the Indies can 
only be founded on old measurements, which 
are In general very imperfect. It is thought 
that these measurements will confirm what 
has been already discovered, relative to the 
movement which gradually conveys the line 
without declination from east to west; and it 
18 considered probable that they will also decide 
a still more uncertain problem, viz. whether 
the remioval of the line in question is or is not 
accompanied by, a change in its formation. 
The meteorological observations are also highly 
important. Two conclusions of much interest 
are drawn, viz. that the rays of the sun pro- 
duce a diminished effect near the equator; 





and that salt water has not, like fresh water, 
a maximum of density previous to congelation. 

Life Restored._Among other curious inqui- 
ries carried on by the savans of Paris, we 
were lately struck by the details of success 
which had attended the experiment of inflating 
the lungs of a still-born child, by blowing into 
them. A case was reported of a still-born 
infant, which was taken to M. Portal, who, 
when about to dissect it, conceived the idea of 
blowing into its mouth. At the end of two or 
three minutes warmth returned, the blood cir- 
culated, the heart began to beat, and the child 
was sent back alive to its parents. A similar 
thing was stated to have occurred to a surgeon 
at Lyons, who communicated it at the time to 
M. Portal. 

La Méthode Jacotot.—A new system of uni- 
versal instruction, which has originated in the 
Netherlands, and which is called, from the 
name of its alleged inventor, the Jacotot 
method, is at present undergoing much discus- 
sion on the continent, and especially at Paris. 


To give some idea of the contrariety of opinions | 


on the subject, it will be sufficient to quote the 
conclusions of two pamphlets which have been 
published respecting it ; the one by M. Joseph 
Rey, of Grenoble, the other by M. Durivan, a 
retired colonel of engineers. M. Rey says,— 
* To recapitulate: I think I have proved, first, 
that M. Jacotot’s method rests on principles as 
certain as fertile in results; secondly, that it 
may be advantageously applied to the acqui- 
sition of every description of knowledge.”— 
** Hence, on the other hand,”’ observes Colonel 
Durivan, ‘it is evident, that so much inco- 
herence in the elements of this method, so 
many capital errors in their selection and com- 
bination, must render it a pernicious concep- 
tion ; the direct tendency of which would be to 
retain students in an eternal childhood, after 
having thrown. upon them some false lights, 
calculated to dazzle the ignorant multitude.” 
Robert Burns. —An original portrait of this 
glory of Scotland has, it is stated in papers 
from the North, been found, and is about to be 
engraved. A good likeness of this extraor- 


dinary man is a great desideratum ; the usual | 


portrait of him being heavy and common-place. 

To make a beautiful Liquid Green.—Take a 
pound of verdigris, and half a pound of white 
tartar in powder, mix them well together, and 
soak them during one night in two pints of 
strong vinegar, which are to be boiled until 
the quantity is diminished one-half. When it 
has been left for two days, pour it into a glass 
bottle, or filter it.—Journal des Connaissances 
Usuelles. 

Theatres.—We received last week, delivered 
with our morning newspaper, orders for six 
persons to one of the minor theatres, who were 
to be admitted to any part of the house on 
paying a shilling. Surely such practices must 
not only make the place a blackguard resort, 
but do general mischief to the Drama. Our 
neighbours in Paris do not go so far in the 
road of degradation, though it appears they 
have their evils too. It is stated in a Paris 
paper, Le Journal des Comédiens, that owing 
to the system of issuing tickets to performers 
and others connected with the Théatre Port 
St. Martin, the proprietors sustain a loss of 
more than 1,000/. per annum. These tickets, 
one hundred and eight in number, are disposed 
of by theatrical agents at a reduced price. It 
should be observed, however, that but for this 
concession to the possessors of the privilege, 
the amount of salary would be much greater. 
The chief evil is the introduction, into the best 
places of the theatre, of persons of a low class, 


who would otherwise pay for admission to 
inferior situations. 

Method of Preserving Vinegar according to 
the process of Scheele.—Put the vinegar in a 
well-cleaned vessel, and let it boil a quarter of 
a minute; then pour it into bottles, which 
should be properly corked. Or it may be put 
in bottles, and warmed in hot water, when the 
water is in a state of ebullition : it may then be 
kept for several years without changing, and 
without its being necessary to keep it from the 
contact of the air, or in vessels entirely filled. 

Spontaneous Generation.—In a report made 
to the French Academy on a memoir submit- 
ted to his opinion, M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
states that he does not consider the question of 
spontaneous generation as entirely set at rest. 
He readily admits that facts may shew that 
what appears to be so, is a fallacy; but he 
maintains that those facts have not yet been 
observed. 

More Monsters.—Another bicephalous child 
was, it appears, born in France, in the depart- 
ment of the Pyrenees, two months after 
Christina-Ritta, perfectly resembling the lat- 
ter in its organisation. 

Cuba.—The white population of Cuba is es- 
timated at 259,267 persons ; the free blacks at 
154,057 ; the slaves at 225,131 ; giving a total 
of 638,455. 

Russian Literature.—The second editiom of 
}a pamphlet entitled “‘O Vouigodakh i Pra. 
vakh Rossiiskikh Pissatelei, &c.’’ (the Advan- 
tages and the Rights of Authors in Russia), 
signed with the initials P. K., and attributed 
to M. Pierre de Koeppen, to whom Russian 
| literature is already indebted for several works, 
ia of erudition, and calculated to throw great 
light on her history, has been published at 
Moscow. ‘The author examines the following 
questions :— first, will the cultivation of let- 
ters in Russia ensure an independent and ho- 
nourable existence to a man who has no other 
source of income? secondly, can the author, 
translator, or editor of a work, as well as his 
heirs, protect it from piracy ; and what is the 
extent of his rights in that respect? From 
this and other publications of a similar nature 
it would seem that Russia has done more for 
the benefit and protection of literary men than 
| many nations who long preceded her in the 
| career of civilisation. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Literary Gaxette Weekly Advertisement, No. III. Jan. 16th, 1830.) 
: Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, Vol. I. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds.— 
Lander’s Records of Clapperton’s Expedition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—Country Curate, by the author of ‘* the 
Subaltern,” 2 vols. post 8vo. li. 1s. bds.—Major’s Pha- 
nisse. of .Kuripides, 8vo. 5s. bds.—St. George’s History 
of England, 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. bds. — Lite Blue- 
Book, 5s. —Batty’s Cities, No. I. imperial 8vo. lés.; 
royal 4to. 16s. ; proofs, 1. 5s. 
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Barometer. 
to 29.84 


January. 
Thursday-- 7 | From 
Friday ---- 8 
Saturday-- 9 
Sunday---- 10 
Monday -- 

Tuesday -- 12 
Wednesday 13} -—— 
Prevailing wind, N.W. 
Except the 10th and 11th, generally cloudy, with heavy 
falls of snow. 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


Longitude - --- 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We have given our pages so largely to the most 
striking literary work of the day, and to interesting 
topic of the late President, Sir T. Lawrence, that man 
other papers, not of so pressing a character, are unavo' 
ably postponed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education 


of and Fant Instruction of "amateurs, in the Principles 
ye and Paintin, : ae also a probationary School for 
the Royal System embraces the following Stu- 
4 ~Y Art of my. oe in its most simple and specific mean- 
ics —Perspective—Anatomy o' a ‘oe os 
sing logy and Myology—Light an 
portion—Beauty—Character—Expression—Com 
jour. The Hours for practical Study are from 8 in 
till 5 in the The Gallery and Studio are open to 
isitors from 10 to 11 in the Morning. 
Terms may be known at No. 6, Charlotte Street, manent 


\HE KING 


“The Subscribers to 
Mr. Finden’s bedae ming Line Engraving of His 

Most Gracious es end George the Fourth, are respectfully 
informed, that the Prints, price 3/. 3s. each, are now ready for 
delivery. 

Londen: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 

6, Pall Mall. 
Samary 1830. 


HE BANQUET at PLATO, out 
CROWNING of SOCRAT 
is celebrated Picture, ae Mr. Tine eeete is now open 
for Public Exhibition, at No. 17, Old Bond Stree’ 
Admission bne Shilling. 
Where may be had, 
Mr. Guest’s Inquiry into the Causes of the 
Decline of Historical Painting. 
Published by Stampin and Marshall. 





DINBURGH REVI EW. Advenion. 
Notices, &c. to be inserted in the General 
Rtertking “Sheet of No. 100 of the eas ys tgp which 
will ished this Month, are r 
pay tg Paternoster Row, oe Wednesday the 20th; and 
Prospectuses, Catalogues, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Num- 
ber, not later than the 25th. Advertisers will perceive the _—— 
advantage of sending their Advertisements and Bills early, 
fad are placed in the exact order they are received by the oo 
lishers. 


MUSIC. 
OYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY and 


Re aed LIBRARY, 56, St. James's Street, 
Lendon, and and Street, Dublin. 
WILLIS a> Co. respectfully inform their Friends and the 
peite, oe have constantly on sale a splendid Variety of Piano- 
%, &c, by the most eminent Makers, at the lowest 
je Rm Prices. 
An extensive Library for the Circulation of Music in Town or 
paniieke to which every new Work of merit - Ray as soon as 
band. ‘Terms (moderate) may be had as 
have lately received a fresh supply of the Eien Eolians, 
us forms, including the newly invented Organ Eolians, 
aa have just published the following 
New Songs. Author. Composer. 8. d. 
O'Shanter and}c. Butler, Esq. ....J. Smith ......9 
..T.H, Bayly, Esq...J. Willis ......2 


+ Miss Melville ..2 


A i. Pearson, Bq. 4 
wy os f Sighs, an 
M) Harp Harp of Smiles.. ite, H. Bayly, — Cooke ‘ 
Take heed, arn K = Re.. 


led again 
La "hatin Tyree Vu a a Garde Sola... 5000008 
How beautifalshe looked, Lord Byran.....,..Dr. Carnaby ..2 
I have Re ee -+ «Miss E. Roberts. «cMdentgemeny a] 
My Heart’ 


My Love ‘js. a Horseman, W. Ball... 
Switzer’s Song of en Ditto ... 


Swiss Hunter .... -Ditto . 
Merry Mountain Boy ‘Ditto ‘ual 
ee --Rev. C. Woite...... 
Rosy W: 
New Duets phe ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
or the Matrimonial 
Duet 


rea cet at ° 
» (duet) .... «+A. Brooke, Esq... iy 

— ommage } Count de la Garde. ~— i 0 
we Sale {duet _ Dasked Esq... .. Cc. B. Hi ss é . 

A) 

0 


escscoso ceo esoosooa eeeoseesese S&S 


W. Ball.,.......+..Ws Ball ,....... 


C. E. Horn ..,.2 


Whither so fast, ~ wae 8 
fair ? ~S pap eoerevecece ir J. Stevenson 4 
= Ba a. cod iio} Walter Scott ..J. Willis ......3 
*,* The Patent Bar pe holding Masic, Prints, News- 
of all izes and Prices, » at the 
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usical Repository. 


ey Just received, a Case ee tiat ath Guitars, price 


Ji STR 


enough for a Church or Chapel, w 
cost 550 Guineas, to be sold = 





New Flute Music. 
Rudall and Rose, . sate “ye = ge Garden, have 
ANDANTE and RONDO, composed ex- 


pressly for Flute and Piano-Forte, by Rossini, 3s. 
**O no we never mention Her!” and 
“« Kelvin Grove,” both arranged for the Flute, with an Accom- 
yauiment for the Piano-Forte, each 4s 
harlie is my Darling,” with Variations 
bo oo Fine and Accompaniment for Piano-Forte, by C. N. 
eiss, 
Andantino and Polonaise, for Flute and 
Piano-Forte, by F. W. Stohwasser, 3s. 
Favourite Air, with Introduction, Piano- 
Forte Obligato, by Gabrielsky, 4s. 
Rossini’s celebrated Quintett from “ Il 
Turco,” arranged for Two Flutes and Piano-Forte, by R. Cart, 4s. 
Favourite Airs from Marschner’s Grand 
a « Der Vampyr,” arranged for Two Flutes, by E. C. Mar- 


“Set of Grand Duets, by Berbignier (Op. 99), 
"Gant Trio, for Three Flutes, arranged from 


Mozart's Favourite Symphony in E flat, by R. Cart, 5. 
Trio, for Three Flutes, arranged from Mo. 


zart’s Overture to “ Figaro,” by H. Lea, 2s. 





ee ones queeoacret THIS DAY. 
e 4s. Gd. neatly half-bound, 

t keg EXCITEMENT: or, 2 Book to 

Induce Boys to Read: containing Remarkable Appear- 
ances in Nature, Signal Preservations, and such incidents as are 
articularly fitted to arrest the youthful Mind. 18mo. with a 
rontispiece. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

London; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 
original Authorities, 
By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King, 
oe 53 coloured Maps, on a new Plan, is ately ub- 
lished, 2/. 2s. boards; or 2/. 15s. full coloured and hal: bound. 
Just published, reduced from the above, 

A Comparative Atlas, for the Use of Schools, 
pm — of the Ancient and Modern Names, 30s. in green 
C 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography; with an 
Accentuated Index of all the Names, 15s. half-bound. 

Skeleton Outlines may be procured of each Atlas. 
To be had of the Author, Soho Square; at the Eton Ware- 
house, Red Liom Court, Fleet Street; and of Whittaker, Trea- 
cher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


A new w edition, with ee ~~ euanamas a 2 vols. 12mo. 


RS. MARKHAM” S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

** The style of this book is simple and unaffected; the selec- 
tion of matter is judicious and well proportioned; and it is 
evident that the best authorities have been quoted. The form of 
the work also has its merit, the alternations of lecture and dia- 
logue producing an enlivening effect.”” 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, a new edition of 


The History of France, by the same Author, 


with Sneraringts 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
Second Volume, 4to. 2/. 1 


‘he 
EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of Utrec! 
By LORD JOHN R RUSSELL, M. ‘’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
A New Edition of the former Volume. 
a 2 pro post 8yvo. 16s. 
id edition, 8vo. pi 
ATURAL HISTORY of ENTHUSI- 
ASM, in Ten Sections. 

“ We believe that from this small volume might be collected 
sufficient materials to stock any ordinary mind with subjects of 
reflection for a year.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We shall be glad to meet again with the unknown but talent- 
ed author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm.”—Munthly Re- 
view. 

___ Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’ 'sChurchyard, London. 











Works of Washington Irving. 
HE SKETCH-BOOK. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

2. Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s.; 2 vols. post 8v0. 16s. 

3. Tales of a Traveller. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ; 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

4. Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of 
New York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty. 8vo. 12s. 

5. A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbas. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 28. 

6. A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, 


from the MSS. of Jahn harry, Alar Street vole Bvo. 24s, 
me an ae beanie 


-EMOIRS of ‘REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL 
JONES, sarah age of the Military Order of Merit, and 
of the Russian Apc y,: &c. &c. Now first oe 
from ‘his original Journals and C 
Account of Be aadess 3 under Vee Weenie prepared for 
publication by hi 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 








ReGisTRUI  ECCLE SLE PAROCHI. 
ALIS. The Histo = Parish Registers in England; 
also of the Registers of S nd, Ireland, the East and Wau 
Indies, Dissenters, the Fleet, King’s et = Mint, Chapel Royal, 
&c. &c. With Observations ‘ishops’ kage oe its, and the 
Provisions of the Act 52 George III. so 146; w ens of 
many interesting ne wi h these 5 Recaele abound. 
y JOHN 8 OUTHERDEN BURN. 
“ We can recommend it to our readers as an interesting and 
com 9g Poms! of parish registers.” —Gent.’s Mag. 
k the writer for the pen interesting 
- bas. pn ina 


Press. 
Edward Suter, 19, Cheapside. 


AS, ADDRESS to the GOVERNORS and 

DIRECTORS < Hegye hee on CHARITY SCHOOLS: 
pointing out some ing medies, and shewing 
the ype Be of cunitaion Habits of Industry with the Educa. 


tion of the 
By ‘MONTAGUE BURGOYNE, Esq. 
Printed for Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place; sold by Loder, Brighton; and other Booksellers. 


information 
form.”—Free 











In royal 18mo. price 6s. 6d. b 
HE CLERGYMAN’S OBLIGATIONS 
CONSIDERED, as to the Celebration of we aa Worship, 
Ministration of the Sacraments, Instruction of the Poor, Preach. 
ing, and other Official Duties ; and as to his Hig se ag! Character 
and Con Conduct, his O. 
with others ; x 7 RI articular to the ‘Ordination Vow. 
RICH HARD MANT, D.D. M.R.1.A 
Miah of Down and Conn 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C.,G.,J., ‘and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London. 





Horsley's Sermons—the only complete edition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, 18s. boards, 


ERMON SS 
By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
Late Lord Bishop ‘of St. a aoe 
_ Including Nine ——— on Our Lo urrection, and a 
th ies of the Messiah dispersed among 
the Heathen. 


** We have indeed no hesitation whatever to say, that no such 
sermons have issued from the British press since the commence- 
ment of our ay cpeag labours.”—British Critic. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green; Baldwin and Cradock; Hamilton, 
Adams, and éo.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; and 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Translation of the Psalms of David; with 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards. 
Biblical Criticism on the Books of the Old 
T and T: of Sacred Songs, with Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory. 4 vols. 2i. 2s. — 








8vo. 8s. Gd. 
7 en 
HE LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN 
PHILIP BEAVER, R.N\ late of H.M.S. Nisus. 
By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.F. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
“ There is much in the volume which will be interesting to the 
general reader, and a crews =p student may derive from its 
perusal many valuable hints for his conduct.”—Monthly Review. 
“« The volume before us deserves the honour of ranking with 
the lately published Memoir of Lord Collingwood, between whose 
character and that of Captain Beaver there exist some points of 
similitude. We predict that it will become popular; and we 
trust that it is the re to other works of the same kind 
the same '—United Service Journal. 
Ses Quarterly Review, No. LXXXII. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 3 vols. 18mo. with Six Engravings on Steel, price 10s. 


7, of a GRANDFATHER, Third 


“By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

haart > lions of 1715 and 1745, and 
oncludes the Stories from Scottish History. 

Printed for T. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, — 
Of whom may be h: 
New editions of the First = Second Series, 
price 10s. 6d. each. 


HE MAGAZINE and REVIEW of 
LITBRATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, No. I. for 

January 1830, vor ls. ae among other A rticles--Monthly 
Contemporary ors, I.; on the published and unpab- 
lished Works of Sir Walter ' Scott—The Court of Chancery—Ad- 
dress to Mate by James Bird—The Exclusives—Old and New 

Dr. Arnot’s El of Physics—The Ve- 

netian Sorte -tnes “of Condi—The Royal Society and the 
British Museam— Monthly Notices; Domestic, Antiquarian, 








» &e. 

Published, on the first day fowey Month, by H. Wis, 
41, New Bridge Street. 
Who has just published, 


Johnson’s History of English Gardening. 


l vol. 9s. And 
Johnson’s Essay on the Uses of Salt in Agri- 
<n &e. 3d edition, 58. 
n 3 vols. 8vo. price I 4a. 4s. the 6th ‘edition gi 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOS- 
PELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled 
and Abridged for the Use of Students. 
Printed for C., J., G., and P. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
P Of whom may be had, 
Annotations on the Epistles ; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above Work. B: ay: Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolten in the Mears ¢ 3d edition. In vols. Sve 
Price 18s. boards, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








meen ene erm 





‘anthly) of 
AL and 
Y¥. Containing 
Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, 
Dviginal ‘iter, illustrative of the 
jreat Britain and Ireland—Abstracts ef Valu- 
Autograph 7 ~ efepeemeng minent Charac- 


in 3o Atlas, Jan. 3. 





n 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, 


SYSTEMATIC. TREATISE on 
FEVER position of its Ph 
‘Types, : ae a and Treatment: together 
with Tables, ex biting a Statistical View of the Disease as it has 
prevailed in the sour during the last Four Years. 
SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M.D. 
Physician to the London Fever ‘Hospital. 
ity of view, power of 
Section) deduction, this Treatise on Fever stands, 








For si 





favourable N. 
Jointed eo Teun Wilson, 19, Great May’s Buildi 
St. Martin's Lane. Lenden. 
No. XXIII. of J. W.’s Catalogue of Old 
Books is just published, and may be had gratis. 


In ! thick vol. — 78 pages, closely printed, with Maps, 
tes, &c. 21s. bo: 
E SHIP-MASTER'S ASSISTANT and 
OWNER’S MANUAL; Genera! 
necessary for Merchants, Owners, —_ Masters of Ships Officers, 
and all other Persons nm the 
fiervige, relative to the ‘Mercantile and a Laws and 


Customs. 
By DAVID STEEL, Esq. 

The 19th edition, brought down to the bint 1830. 
Phe Commercial and M. Dr. KELLY, 
‘Auther of the “ Universal Cambist,”* and Machematical 

Examiner to the Trinity House. 
And the Legal Department by a Professional Gentleman. 
Printed for » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 
ers, particularly of those {in the great 














Of whom also may be had, printed on the same pl: 
ortimer’s General Commercial Dictionary. 
54. boards. ° 
Ellis’s seni Tariff for 1829-30. 12mo. 
Blographical Dictionary, 25s. bds. 
Saute '¢ Poetical Works, 
OPERICK, "the LAST “of f the GOTHS; 
Ry ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. &c. &c. 
By the same Author, 
Ourse of Kehama, 2 vols. 14s.—Minor Poems, 3 vols. 18%.—Pil- 
to Waterloo, 10s. 6¢d.—Tale of Paraguay, 10s. ‘ar- 
men Trivm) armen Aulica, for 1814, 5s.—A Vision of 
Tedement ia 15s, boards. 


nical Dietionary of the 
M. ie. 
wd 
2mo. pi 
Thalaba, 2 m 16s.—Madoe, 2 vols. 16s.— 
Lengman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


an 

we believe, oe competition, at the head of all that has been 
written upon this abstruse disease. The relation between cause 
and effect, between symptoms and the states they indicate, was 
never before so clearly pointed out; the theory of fever is laid 
down with 3 and the variety of cases 
and dissections which are given, may furnish him who ques- 
tions the conclusions which are drawn, with ample materials 
: construct inferences of his own.”—Westminster Review, for 
an 





Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Meese Novels—New Edition. 
e 5s. in cloth boards, 


Roe ROY, "Vol. II. which completes this 
Novel, eit forms Vol. VIII. of the new edition. 
The Black Dwarf, and part of Old Mortality 


(Vol. IX. of the edition), ana illustrated from Designs by Wilkie 
and Burnet, will appear on Ist February. 

Waverley, Guy Mannering, and the Anti- 
quary, are again «per yiy 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 

No. VII. of Mr. Skene’s Etchings, illus- 
trative of Rob Roy, is published this day, and may be had as 
above. 


y reduced in price. 
DOW DI N G, "acd, No. 82, New- 
gate Street, test to announce that he has just "published 
his hee List, for January 1830, containing more than Tw 
Hundred Valuable and Populer Works at an average of One- Third 
of their Original Prices; among which are included that import- 
ant National Work, the Encyclopwdia Britannica and Supple- 
ment, complete in 26 vols. quires, at the extraordinary reduced 
price of only 20/. published at 47/.—Dr. Ranken’s History of 

rance (arranged aoe the plan of Dr. Henry's celebrated History 
-_ land), in 9 vols. 8vo. boards, only 1/. published at 4/. 14s. 6d. 

ork of a superior character, and the only History of France 

in inthe English Language. The present Cheap List also includes 
ape other valuable modern Works, recently purchased by 

J. Dowding, end which are now selling by him on equally reduced 
terms. 


Dowding’s Cheap List, adapted for sending 


by the Post to any part of the Empire, may be had gratis, on 








ementary French Works, 
N UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAM. 
MAR; o = accurate System ae French Accidence 
jyntax. HOLAS HAME 
edition, 4s. oo 
TT - ‘Suede ~o4 the French 
compared with the English. N. Hamel. 4s. bd. 
ey to Hamel’s French Exercises, 3s. bd, 
The World in Miniature, containing an Ac- 
count of the different Countries in the World, with References to 
tial Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. 
; A new edition, 4s. 6d. 
A Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, by 
BJ, Voisin, 12mo. 4g. bound 
atory Pronouncing Dictionary of 
guage, in French and English, wherein the exact 
Sound and sete glovery Syllable are distinctly marked. 
which ere prefixed, the Principles of the French Pronuncia- 
B Dratpe Tardy, late Master of Arts in the University at 
rinned fon | hes ve “Rees, Orme, B: d G 
for Lon rown, and Green; 
and Whi eee: Toheens and Co. London. 





8ve. price 2s, 6d, 
RIMARY PRINCIPLES of CHRISTI. 
ANITY and the CHURCH ; a Charge delivered to the 
of the Dioc locese of Salisbury, in the Summer of 1829, at the 
nial Visitation of the Dioc 
By THOMAS BURGESS, 1 D. .De F. ty S. F.A.S. P.R.S.L. 


Bishop o 
: Printed and sold 2 WwW. h Brodie and Co.; 
*, Hatchard and Senj and Rivingtons, St. bans 3 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. in boar ds, 
UESTIONS on CROMBIE'S GYMNA. 
SIUM, ad: 
By EB Spe cow COWIE, A.M. 
These Quevtens are intended to enable young men to prepare 
with precision the subjects of the Preliminar Dectvations, and 
(0 assist teachers in the business of examination. 
R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Where may be had, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 
Clavis Gymnasii, | editioni tertia accommo- 
data, sive E bolam Criticam, partim sicut ia 
Yeuatibas exten tants date, a spi eros a Rev. Alex. Crombie, LL.D, 








small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
N INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
GRAMMAR, ona new Plan. For the Use of Schools 
wate St ts. 

“TaouAs FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 
Late S ppoen's College, Cambridge. 
this will be found not 
nt errors which are re- 
pak jut > moe alison os - 
le subject a new aspect. e Verb particularly, 
enante been treated in a manner full of error and 
here rendered perfectly easy and intelligible, 
Work is particular! ocageed to those w 


without a 
R. Henper,' 72, St. Paul's ch Churchyard. 








or by letter, post-paid) at No. 82, New- 
gate Street, ‘Londen. 


Where may be had, 
Dowding’s General Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books for 1829. 
Mr. Loudon's Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Be. be 
of 


1. Vol 
HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 


Register of Rural and D: 


Se Tae 6 By —- rape tyne A _ 

e first two Volumes may be coperately, 
contain, the Little Dog Trosty; the Lee 4 Orchard ; -F; : 
the Orange Man; Rosamond; and Harry and ~~ J = Itt, 
oa IV. comprise the Conti Harry and 

uc: 
iantowe Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; Har. 
vey and Darton; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
Also recently published, - ar same Author, 


1. Rosamond ; a Sequel y 

2 vols. 5s. half-boun 
2. Frank ; “ uel to ne in Early Les- 
3. Harry and Lucy concluded, being the last 


sons, 3 vols. 9s, half. bound. 
Part of early Lessons, 4 vols. 12mo. 78. half-bound. 
4. Parent’s Assistant ; 3 or, Stories for Child- 
ren, in 6 vols. 12. half-bo: 
5. Little Plays “for Children ; forming the 
7th Volume of the above, price 3s. 6d. hal f-bound. 
6. Moral Tales, 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. boards. 
7. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap, 12s. bds. 
8. Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. boards. 
9. Poetry explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 
10. Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 
1]. Essays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 
12gmo. 168. 6d. boards. 








ny Historical School Book. 
In 12mo. with M a7 » price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
"WHE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY ; or, 
Illustrations of the most im t periods in Ancient 
one Modern ee rest with a pation jar Account of the British 
ming a Supplement to Pin- 
nglish Histories. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, A. M. of Trinit College, Dublin. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

3 Just published, new editions, enlarged, of 
Pinnock’s History of England, to 1829, 6s. 
Greece, 5s. 6d. 

Rome, 5s. 6d. 


Roberts’s Elements of Modern Geography 
and History, with Maps, 6s. 6d. 

Taylor’s Epitome of Ancient Geography and 
History, with Maps, 5s. 

Linnington’ 's Companion to the Globes. 3d 
edition, 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the Companion to the Globes, 2s, 

History of Spain, by F. Thurtle, 8s. 6d. 

_Pinnock’s Compendious History of the Bible, 

History of Ireland, on the Plan of Pinnock’s 


ith’s England. 5s. 





Cc 
necks y warty A and E: 











Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. HS. &c. 

To be continued in Numbers every Two Months, alternately 
with the Magazine of Natural History, price 3s. 6d. 
Printed for — Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

y the same Author, 

The Magasine ‘of Natural History, and Jour. 
- of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology. 

Vols. I. and II. containing Nos. I. to X. price 1. 16s. boards, 
To be continued in Numbers every Two Months, price 3s. 6d. 

An Encyclopedia of Plants, comprising every 
desirable Particular respecting all the Plants indigenous, culti- 
vated in, or introduced to Britain. Complete in | large vol. 8vo, 
with thee 10,000 E) wings on Wood, 4/. 14s. 6d. Parts I. to 
IV. to be continued every Two Months, 10s. Gd. each. 

Nos. I. to VII. to be continued Monthly, 2s. 6d, each, 

An Encyclopedia of Gordeuing, comprising 
the Theory and Practice of Horti Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. vith many hundred 
— on Wood. Complete in 1 large vol. 8vo. 2i. extra 

joards. 


_An n Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 21. 10s. 





12mo. price 4s. 


| Fags AVENTURES éo "TELEMAQUE, 
FILS d’ULYSSE. 


Par M. FENELON. 

Nouvelle édition, avec la Signification des Mots les plus diffi- 
ciles en Anglois au bas de chaque page; a laquelle on ajoute un 

petit Dictionnaire Mythologique et re pour faciliter 
| Tard ener de cet Ouvrage. ut soigneusement revu et 
corrigé d’aprés les meilleures Gaitions de Paris. 

Par N. WANOSTROCHT, Docteur en Droit. 

Printed for J. Nunn; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; Harvey and Darton; Boosey and Sons; J.-Richardson; 
Baldwin and Cradock; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; W. Joy; Ha- 
milton, Adams, and Co.; A. B. Dutau and Co.; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; J. 
Souter; Cowie and Co.; W. J. and J. —, Poole and 
Edwards; E. Hodgson; and Houlston and Son 

Of whom may be had, also by M. Wares 

Recueil Choisi, 3s. bound. 

A Sequel to the same, 4s. bound. 

Grammar of the French Language, 4s. 6d. 

Vocabulary of the French Language, 3s. 


La Liturgie, selon l’Usage de I’Eglise An- 


licane, 4s. bound 

*'Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage, 6s. 
Bélisaire, &c. par M. Marmontel, 4s. 6d. bd, 
Numa Pompilius, par Florian, 5s. bound. 
Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, 5s. bound. 





Reynard’s Genealogical Chart of the Sove- 
reigns of England. 2s.—The Descriptive Guide, ls: 

Wilson’s Ancient History, 5s. 

Hamilton’s Epitome of Universal Chrono. 
logy, History, and Biography. Bs. 6d. 

Dr. Jamieson’s Celestial Atlas, exhibiti 
in Thirty beautifully cogrvenh, Maps, the Construction of 
Signs of the Zodiac exactly as they appear in the Heavens, with 


Scientific Descriptions Royal 4to, 254.; co- 
loured, 31s. Gd. 


Nearly ready, 
His of France and Normandy, 
Plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C. Taylor. 
in Provinces and Departments. 


their Contents. 


on the 
ith a Map, 





Price 26. with a coloured Engraving of Cypselus pee yao 
Species of Bird from Madeira), communicated by Sir Jar- 
dine, Bart. and a b repeegnetapign of Two New iy 
invented by Mr. K 

[aE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, No. IV. 
for January 1880. 
Under the Direction of WILLIAM Aare, M.R.C.S.E. 
And HENRY H. CHEEK. 
Pacem gure v A upwards of — +y closely pr’ 
ations in ¢ and Natural History. 
cocanell phical Collections—Natural Historical Collec- 
tione—Natural Philosophical C padi chdnie Raisonné— 
fi of 8 











M 
ew Socloen @ 

Daniel Lizars, Edinburgh Whittak Treacher, and Co. 
ondon; a m Curry, Jun. and eo. — to whom 
Commantcations for the Editors may be: add: 


ra Miecell ” 


Miss Mangnall’s H man fen 
A new and improved n 12mo. price 
ISTORICAL ‘tad. "MISCELLANEOUS 
Selection of ‘ igh and General bi mnt ‘eee ape aa 
B AL MANGNALL. 





The design of this W ork rT ~ supply teac’ young 
sons with a yo useful aA ind im it informa’ 
It ps otha of classical, Scri) 
and general biter ; @ more detailed neeess of the British 
Isles, with a skete! + of the English tution; a select bio- 
graphy of eminent sons; a brief view of classical mytho- 
logy; a short treatise on the elements of astronomy; besides 
a great variety of curious and useful miseel matters, 
relating chiefly to subjects of natural history connected with the 
domestic arts. The present edition has — Be pom — 





may be recomm: asa 
sistant to parents and to private ro publi i instructors. 
By the same 


A Compendium of Geography. Js. Gd. bd. 
Prin: many ee t Geography. 7. 6d. b 4 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Gorton's New To; 
d Mon' 


hed 


On the 1st January, 1830, was publi 





(or with the Map accurately colour 


ly till pheno 
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